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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
Vou. LXXIII SEPTEMBER, 1928 No. 4 


CALL TO THE FOURTEENTH CONFERENCE OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


The Executive Committee of the Conference of Su- 
perintendents and Principals of American Schools for the 
Deaf has called a meeting at Knoxville, Tennessee, to be- 
gin Tuesday evening, October 30, 1928, at the Hotel 
Farragut, which will be headquarters for the meeting. 


A complimentary dinner will be served at the hotel at 
eight o’clock. Delegates will be weleomed by Governor 
Henry H. Horton and Mayor James A. Fowler of Knox- 
ville. President Bruce R. Payne of Peabody College will 
address the meeting. 


Mrs. H. T. Poore, superintendent of the Tennessee 
School for the Deaf, has arranged for an inspection of 
her school by the delegates, a special dinner at the school, 
and for an automobile trip among the beautiful moun- 
tains of the neighboring region. 


Dr. Knight Dunlap of the National Research Council is 
expected to attend the meeting, and to take up with the 
Conference the question of certain problems of the deaf 
which have been proposed by educators and friends of 
the deaf for research by the Council. 


Superintendents and principals are urged to make 
definite plans to attend the Confernce and to take part 
in the program. Inquiry should be addressed to Mrs. 
H. T. Poore, School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tennessee, 
as soon as possible in regard to reservations desired at the 
hotel. 

PERCIVAL HALL, 
Chairman, Executive Committee. 


T. C. FORRESTER, Secretary. 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF THE FOURTEENTH 
CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
PRINCIPALS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF 


Knoxville, Tennessee 
October 30, 31, November 1 and 2, 1928 


[The following tentative program has been arranged by 
the Executive Committee from suggestions received as to 
topics and speakers, and will be put into effect as nearly 
as possible. All who are on the program have been asked 
to take part and it is hoped will do so.] 


Tuesday, October 30 
8 p. m. 
Reception and complimentary banquet to delegates. 
Addresses of welcome, Governor Henry H. Horton, 
Mayor James A. Fowler. 
Response, Supt. E. McK. Goodwin. 
Address, President Bruce R. Payne, Peabody College. 


Wednesday, October 31 
9 a. mM. 
President’s Address, Supt. E. McK. Goodwin 
Deafness as a Social Problem 
The Industrial Side 
Supt. F. M. Driggs 
The Physical Side 
Dr. C. B. Coughlin 
The Mental Side 
Supt. E. McK. Goodwin 
General Discussion 
Supt. B. W. Driggs 


10 a. m. 
Curricula in Schools for the Deaf 
The Question of Broadening the Curriculum 
Prof. I. S. Fusfeld 
A Junior College Curriculum 
Supt. O. L. McIntire 
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College Requirements and Courses 
Dr. Percival Hall 

Industrial Organization and Training 
Dr. E. A. Gruver 

General Discussion 


12 m. 
Our Ultimate Aims 
Supt. A. E. Pope 
Discussion 
Mrs. H. T. Poore 
Supt. J. C. Harris 


2p. Mm. 


Ethies in Our Profession 
Round Table led by Supts. I. Bjorlee and C. J. Settles 
2:45 p.m. 
Recent Educational Advancements and Our Reactions 
to Them 
Supt. H. M. MeManaway 
Discussion 
Dr. O. M. Pittenger 
Miss Mabel E. Adams 


4p. 
Residual Hearing and Oral Training 
Supt. T. C. Forrester 
Discussion 
Principal L. M. Elstad 


8 p. m. 


Problems of the Deaf as Proposed te the National Re- 
search Council 
Dr. Knight Dunlap 
Discussion by Conference 


Thursday, November 1 
8:30 a. m. 


Inspection of the Tennessee School 
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11 a.m. 
Business Meeting 
Report of Executive Committee 
Discussion of Field of Operation of Conference and 
Other Organizations of Educators of the Deaf 
Shall the Conference Be More Definitely Organized ? 
Miscellaneous Business 


2p. m. 
Special Sight-seeing Trip for Afternoon 


7:30 p. m. 
Dinner for Delegates at Tennessee School 
Address by Dr. J. A. Thackston, Dean of Education, 
University of Tennessee 


Friday, November 2 
9 a. mM. 
The Training and Certification of Teachers, Round Table 
Dr. J. W. Jones 
Dr. O. M. Pittenger 
Dr. Harris Taylor 
Miss Bessie N. Leonard 


10:30 a. m. 
Special Training for Vocational Teachers, Discussion by 
Supt. T. Rodwell 
Supt. A. C. Manning 
Dr. T. MeAloney 
Supt. I. B. Gilbert 


11:30 a. m. 
The Salary Question 
General Discussion 
Supt. I. B. Gardner 
Supt. D. T. Cloud 
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2p. 


Bridging Our Educational Gap— 
By Better Organizations 
Dr. E. A. Gruver 
By Broader Use of English 
Supt. H. E. Day 
By Earlier Training in Language 
Dr. Harris Taylor 
By Better Teaching 
(i Mrs. Anna C. Hurd 
Discussion, led by Supt. J. W. Blattner 


3 p.m. 
Admission, Grading, and Supervision of Pupils 
Mental and Physical Fitness 
Dr. W. L. Walker 
Supervision and Grading 
Dr. J. 8. Long 


4p. m. 


Harmonizing All Educational Factors of State and 
Community in the Education of the Deaf 
Supt. E. A. Stevenson 
Discussion by 
Dr. J. W. Jones 
Supt H. M. MecManaway 
Supt. T. E. Bray 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT AND THE EDUCATION 
OF THE DEAF IN AMERICA 


Pedagogy.—Pedagogy is an art founded on science. It 
is not an art founded on logic. It is within the province 
of science to discover the laws governing the development 
of man in relation to his environment. The skilful ap- 
plication of these laws so as best to secure the desired 
educational results is an art. 

The Scientific Spirit—What is the scientific spirit as 
applied to education? The scientist must be, above every- 
thing else, open minded. He believes that in science 
nothing is fixed, nothing is final, nothing is absolutely 
right. To him everything is fluid, everything is growing 
and changing. He is a believer in progress. He proceeds 
with a few tentative ideas he calls hypotheses. He says: 
Now let us investigate and test, to see whether or not this 
hypothesis has merit. Perhaps it has and perhaps it has 
not. Let us try it out. Accepted conclusions, precon- 
ceived ideas, prejudices, superstitions and precedents, 
must not stand in the way. Mistaken endeavors must 
be abandoned as soon as discovered regardless of cost. It 
is our duty to learn and establish the truth. Anything 
to be accepted must be proved by experiments which can 
be repeated under the same conditions, with always the 
same results. Experiments must also prove that opposite 
or different conclusions are not true or are not better. 
Everything must be given the acid test and its value de- 
termined. A problem solved may settle many conten- 
tions but it is only a step forward. By taking this for- 
ward step, the scientist is confronted with new problems 
to be solved. 

The Pseudo-Logical Spirit—Now let us examine the 
attitude of the followers of the logical methods in educa- 
tion. They start with an assumed premise which may or 
may not be true, and proceed logically step by step until 
they reach final conclusions which may be, and usually 
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are, far from the truth. Wish-thinking predominates and 
consequently facts are adjusted to satisfy hopes. Their 
attitude is: ‘‘I know it, I am right, and I am going to 
prove it. There is only one right way. That is my way. 
All other ways are false.’” They make a religion of their 
logical conclusions and soon establish an educational! ortho- 
doxy. They are imbued with a missionary spirit and 
proceed to spread their educational principles by means 
of politics and propaganda. These advocates usually lack 
a background and a training which would enable them 
to comprehend the broad field which their work involves. 
They confine themselves to refining the technique of their 
adopted inferences, not realizing and never admitting that 
the fundamentals they are working with may be wrong 
in whole or in part. Their minds are closed. All new 
ideas are fads. They can prove anything to their own 
satisfaction, just as Voliva will undoubtedly prove to 
his satisfaction that the earth is flat. While some of their 
ideas may have merit and may be better than others in 
use, their attitude is wrong and they will soon block 
progress. When the followers of two different and dis- 
tinct logical methods in education lock horns, there fol- 
lows a long, bitter, and fanatical struggle which prevents, 
for the time being, scientific growth and development. 
Professionally, we are to-day suffering from the effects 
of such a struggle. What we lack and what we most need 
is a scientific spirit. 

The Sign-Grammar Meithod.—Historically, the sign- 
grammar method, an art founded on logic, was trans- 
planted to this country from France. Before many years, 
it became thoroughly intrenched and remained so for 
some time. Some of the pioneers undertook the education 
of the deaf for the high and noble purpose of saving 
their souls. In fact, this was a controlling motive in the 
early history of all education. Before long, the religious 
education of the deaf was on a secure footing. Little 
was then known about mental development, for those sin- 
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cere and devout pioneers were greatly disturbed to learn 
from their experience with the deaf that children were 
born without a knowledge of the plan of salvation and 
without a definite conception of God. They did not soon 
recover from the shock and it took them a long time to 
adjust their thinking to this new and startling revelation. 


In'the early days all of the teachers were men, among 
whom were many semi-mutes. Their methods of teaching 
language were modeled after the methods then used in 
teaching Greek and Latin. Most of the teachers were 
trained on the job, a process which may be beneficial to 
the teachers but is hard on the pupils. Before long these 
methods were improved and refined to better suit the 
needs of the deaf. These pioneers with little to guide 
them made great contributions to the education of the 
deaf, which can never be forgotten and never belittled. 
Nevertheless, as blind followers of a logical method, they 
were soon in a position to delay progress. 

In the early days most of the pupils entered school 
between the ages of twelve and eighteen or sometimes 
older. Many, advanced in age, uneducated and undis- 
ciplined, were more like wild horses. We to-day cannot 
appreciate the many difficulties these early teachers en- 
countered. As younger children were admitted to the 
schools, women teachers entered the profession. Follow- 
ing these two changes, oral work began to get a footing. 
Some members of the old school advocated articulation 
teaching and a few stood for oral work, but the rank and 
file, including semi-mutes, bitterly opposed every step in 
the advancement of oralism. The semi-mutes realized that 
its suecess would eventually deprive them of their posi- 
tions as teachers. This has been the main reason for their 
continued and bitter struggle to support a dead issue. 
Most of the best sign-grammar teachers were doing well. 
They did not wish to be disturbed. They did not want 
to learn new methods. Why change? They had one view- 
point which was fixed. It was right. All others were 
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wrong. They could not be convinced under any circum- 
stances, therefore, they formed the forces which resisted 
progress. 

The Oral-Formal Method.—Now, the oral-formal method 
is also an art founded on logic. Some of the originators 
and promoters were broad-minded, liberal, and inclined 
to be scientific as far as the science of that time would 
permit. In fact, some of them were authorities. It will 
be a long time before the contributions of a few of these 
leaders will be surpassed. Their work will always stand 
out as a great achievement. A number of outstanding 
teachers were developed, but the rank and file shared 
none of this spirit. Speech and lip-reading replaced signs 
as a means of instruction, and a logical sequence method 
which led the child step by step from simple to more 
complex forms of language, a process as thoroughly arti- 
ficial as it was logical, was substituted for the grammar 
method. These methods had merit and were superior to 
those they replaced. The teaching of speech and also the 
teaching of the formal language method required special 
training. In fact, this system could progress no faster 
than teachers could be supplied. The object was to get 
as many teachers in the field as possible. Hence, young 
girls, most of them just out of high school, took anywhere 
from a few weeks’ to a year’s training in primary meth- 
ods and were sent out with a handful of tricks to practise, 
some under supervision, more without. They had no 
more comprehension of the field of education or the 
science of psychology than a chiropractor has of the field 
of medicine. Hence their confidence, their finality of 
opinion, their faith in the few tricks they had learned. 
Fundamentals were never questioned or tested. All eyes 
were focused on improving and refining the technique 
until the child, his nature and his needs were completely 
overlooked. They were concerned only in applying the 
tricks and making the pupils respond. Whether or not 
it meant anything to the pupils never occurred to most 
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of them. Imbued with all the fervor of blind followers 
of a logical method they went forth under a barrage of 
propaganda to join their ranks in the field. While this 
struggle was going on, science had made more progress 
than it had made since the beginning of history. Public 
education had been revolutionized and psychology had 
opened up a new world. The child was occupying the 
stage. But they were oblivious to all this. The oral- 
formal method replaced the sign-grammar method, but 
no scientific spirit had been developed. The world had 
moved on and the profession of educators of the deaf had 
been left behind. 

Impediments of Progress—During this struggle, strictly 
partisan lines were drawn. The leaders on both sides 
demanded the usual allegiance required by political bosses. 
They then held their followers to a strict accounting for 
every move they made. Disciplinary measures were used 
by those whose admissions furnished the enemy with 
ammunition for propaganda. To be critical of one’s 
work might prove treason. To be strictly honest was 
impossible. The scientific spirit was outlawed. For ex- 
ample, one school made an accurate survey setting forth 
its practical attainments in speech and in lip-reading but 
did not dare to make this public for the reason that the 
adversaries would take unfair advantage and use it to 
advance their cause, and friends would condemn most 
severely the one who had exposed the truth. In other 
words, the superintendent’s future career of usefulness 
would be over. One of the foremost teachers in the pro- 
fession wanted to introduce a new verb in the vocabulary 
of beginning pupils but did not dare because it was not 
prescribed by the powers that be. Under these conditions, 
little progress could be made. 

Experimental Efforts—However, a few had the courage 
to deviate notwithstanding they were ridiculed and some- 
times ostracized by both contending parties. Since the 
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smoke of the battle has cleared away, many of these ex- 
periments are now receiving serious consideration and 
some of them are being developed. Thus, the finger- 
spelling oral method was developed by Dr. Westervelt 
of the Rochester School and is still in use there. Recently 
other schools have emulated it in modified form. Mr. 
Gillespie of the Nebraska School started a campaign for 
the development of residual hearing. Now we are wit- 
nessing considerable expansion of this educational prin- 
ciple. Miss Mary L. Garrett established a nursery school 
and attempted the development of the babbling method 
of teaching speech. While the results from these methods 
were not satisfactory, the principles involved will un- 
doubtedly receive attention and be developed along dif- 
ferent lines. Mr. Currier of the Fanwood School de- 
veloped rhythm which has since been introduced in 
a great many schools. Recently, Dr. Taylor of the Lex- 
ington Avenue School, one of the few leaders in our work 
imbued with the critical scientific spirit, introduced a 
new method of silent reading developed under the auspices 
of the Lincoln School and directed by trained psycholo- 
gists. Mr. E. C. Rider of the Northern New York School, 
at Malone, who, in addition to being an educator of the 
deaf, is a student of medicine, has succeeded in improving 
or restoring the hearing of a small percentage of deaf 
children suffering from middle ear disorders. Experi- 
ments are also under way to see if any use can be found 
for the development of the tactile sense in teaching the 
deaf, by Dr. Gault of Smith College. A hopeful sign for 
the future, also, lies in the recent interest and activity of 
the National Research Council in behalf of the problems 
arising from the occurrence of deafness. Research ac- 
tivities are in contemplation with fair prospect of being 
launched soon into channels that will lead to findings of 
lasting benefit to our work. 

Notwithstanding these few deviations, past and present, 
one has only to read articles written for our professional 
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magazines by members of some of our foremost schools 
to see how little scientific spirit has been developed. Many 
of these articles could have been dated in the early 
nineties and no one would have known the difference. 
Recently, a teacher who had taken many courses in ed- 
ucational psychology said that she only wished she could 
have an opportunity to carry out her ideas, but the cur- 


riculum of the school in which she taught was so fixed — 


and the supervision so strict that she had no chance to 
make use of her knowledge. A superintendent told me 
that he and his principals have tried to conduct several 
experiments but his teaching staff would not respond. 
They knew the experiments were foolish. They knew they 
would fail and they knew that what they were then doing 
was right and consequently the efforts of the superin- 
tendent and his principals were thwarted. Many of our 
oldest and best schools:are still living in the past and 
we cannot look for any great contributions from them. 
They are so self-satisfied. A few schools are beginning 
to experiment. Some of these have determined in ad- 
vance what they must prove, while others have a real 
scientific spirit and are questioning our fundamentals. 
Our hope for the future is primarily in the hands of 
the trained psychologists and a few progressive open- 
mined educators of the deaf who will codperate for the 
future betterment of our profession. Controlled experi- 
ments covering a period of years can determine the merits 
of any method. If, in the past, steps had been taken 
in this direction no serious controversy would have arisen. 

The Oral-Psychological Method.—The oral-psychological 
method, or we might call it the psychological method, an 
art founded on science, is now germinating. Its success 
will require teachers imbued with a scientific spirit and 
thoroughly trained in the science of education to apply 
and practise this method. This will undoubtedly lead to 
a four-year normal course, two or three years devoted to 
general education, and one or two years to the education 
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of the deaf. The advancement of this method will be 
opposed by some of our best teachers who are doing well 
and do not wish to be disturbed. Like the sign-grammar 
method teachers, they do not wish to learn new methods. 
Such teachers will eventually be left in the background 
and the progressive teacher, who keeps up to date, will 
stand forth. No organized propaganda or politics will 
be required to bring about the success of this method. 
It will conquer as the truth usually does, and as long as 
its advocates are open minded and have a scientific spirit 
there will be no bitter struggle. The focusing of educa- 
tional efforts or the development of the technique of a 
step-by-step method will be diverted to a thorough study 
of the deaf child, his nature and his needs; to a study of 
his environment so that the teacher will be able to mould 
and modify it to meet the child’s present needs and pre- 
pare him for later life. 

The Normal Child—Every child inherits certain ¢a- 
pacities which can be developed, retarded, diverted into 
different channels, or otherwise modified by his environ- 
ment. From the outset, no two children are exactly alike. 
Each child, it.is said, is born with a different number 
of brain cells which can never be increased. The number 
each child has, other things being equal, would tend to 
determine his mental level. Of course other things are 
never equal and often the influences are very complex. 
At birth the brain cells are not full grown and many 
of the child’s activities are retarded until these cells 
reach a certain growth. Animals born with full-grown 
brain cells can run at birth but it is some time be- 
fore a child can walk. He has to go through the stages 
of kicking, creeping, walking, running, speaking, ete. Hol- 
lingsworth, in his book entitled ‘‘Mental Growth and 
Decline,’’ gives a good idea of the mental development 
of a child, the youth, and the adult. When the child 
enters school, from five to eight, he passes through the 
questioning age and over the imbecile hurdle. In other 
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words, if he reaches his mental level during this period 
he will be an imbecile. The following questions, reported 
by Kirkpatrick, will give some idea of the normal de- 
velopment of the hearing child at this period. The ques- 
tions are those asked by a child about a passing airship: 

How high will it go? Will it come near the sky? 
How big is it? Where does the man stay that makes 
it go? What kind of an engine does it have? Where 
does he get gasoline. Does he have a tank? How much 
gas does the airship hold? What is it made of? Where 
does he get his money? Would he give us some? Would 
he make a ship for us if we paid him? How much does 
he pay his men for making his airship? How much does 
it cost? How many can ride in it? Does one go up and 
stay, and then another one? Is it dark up there? 

We can see by this how restricted our deaf children 
are. What can be done to make them want to ask more 
questions and to have them do it in a natural way? How 
clumsy and absurd are the question forms as taught in 
many of our schools, where the child is trained like an 
educated horse to fill in blanks, all of which means very 
little to him. These forms are not questions unless the 
child desires the information. If he knows the answer 
and knows the teacher knows, it is foolish. Very little 
such teaching ever carries over into real life. This period 
in child growth is followed by what is called the ‘‘Big 
Injun’’ age or the moron hurdle, from eight to twelve. 
During this period the child becomes more independent, 
more individualistic. He gets away from his mother, the 
house, his parents and his teacher, and at this time 
begins to develop a little of the gang spirit. This is fol- 
lowed by the awkward age, twelve to eighteen, the age 
of adolescence. This is a period of social development. 
One half of all children reach their greatest mental age 
at or before fourteen. Thus, only half of our boys and 
girls experience the great mental stimulus of adolescence 
although they go through this period developing physi- 
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cally. During early childhood, as a child passes through 
these different stages, he both develops and outgrows 
many emotional characteristics. For example, jealousy 
should normally disappear around the age of twelve, but 
if the child’s superiors try to suppress this trait forcibly 
while the child resents the suppression it may be subdued 
and carried over into later life. Teasing, and methods of 
developing this trait may also prolong it. Such traits 
as jealousy, spitefulness, selfishness, bad tempers, etc., 
have been carried over into later life by many adults, 
just as persons often carry a baby tooth into adult life 
instead of losing it at the proper time. Such traits cause 
much of the disturbance and discomfiture experienced 
later by adults. 

To teach intelligently, a teacher should be able to un- 
derstand how to assist the child through these different 
stages. In order to do this she must be able to get the 
child’s viewpoint, to see as the child sees, to feel as he 
feels, to realize his limitations and to be able to look at 
the world through his eyes. 

The Deaf Child.—In addition to understanding the 
development of the normal child the teacher of the deaf 
must thoroughly know the deaf child. While the dif- 
ference between the deaf and the normal is not so great 
as the difference between many normal people, yet there 
is a dissimilarity that can be distinctly recognized. If 
diseases like paresis, paralysis, and epilepsy produce pe- 
culiar personalities in their subjects, it is not surprising 
that the loss of something so important as hearing would 
have such a tendency. The following list gives some of 
the variations. These, however, are often modified by 
the degree of deafness, the age of becoming deaf, and 
by character training. 

Handicaps.—1. The deaf child lives in a world of deadly 
silence. The singing of the birds, the inflections of the 
human voice, beautiful music, and the confusion of noises 
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that proclaim life are lacking. Many things are in motion 
but there is ne sound. Life is a silent panorama or 
motion picture drama. A hearing woman once told the 
writer that she had lived with her deaf husband twenty- 
five years before she realized what it meant to be deaf. 
One night she had a dream. The street cars were in 
motion, trains were rushing by, cabs moving in every di- 
rection, people hurrying, newsboys running and shouting 
to sell their papers, everything seemed to be moving, but 
not a sound, a deathlike silence that was appalling. So 
for the first time she realized this feature of deafness. 
How few teachers ever understand it! 

2. While light travels at the rate of 186,000 miles per 
second, which is equal to about seven times around the 
earth in a second, and sound travels only 1,100 feet or 
about one-fifth of one mile in that time, yet in an ordi- 
nary room a hearing person will respond to sound twenty 
per cent more quickly than to light. In other words, 
under ordinary circumstances, hearing has an advantage 
over sight of twenty per cent. The deaf child depends 
on sight and consequently has a twenty per cent handicap 
in time which never can be overcome. 

3. Not being able to hear the human voice, the deaf 
child has nothing to imitate, hence the loss of speech. 
A teacher of the deaf is required to master phonetics to 
be able to teach speech by artificial methods with the 
result that the deaf child’s voice is unnatural and his 
speech imperfect. Nevertheless, he is learning to use 
speech and to think in English. 

4. The loss of hearing and the loss of speech also in- 
volve the loss of language. During most of the hours of 
wakefulness from the cradle to the grave a constant 
stream of language is pounding on the eardrums of the 
hearing person. Repetition. Repetition. A deaf person 
misses all of that. He must learn his language through 
the eye, a most unnatural process involving a loss of time 
and a loss of the constant repetitien zaiv.ed by the hear- 
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ing. Consequently, the teaching of language becomes 
the fundamental problem of the teacher of the deaf. 

5. The deaf are inclined to have an unstable emotional 
development due to two main causes. First, many of our 
finer emotions are developed through hearing which is 
affected by the modulation of the human voice, by music, 
and by the melodies of nature. For example, on the 
stage or in the movies wherever a quick drop from tragedy 
to comedy or from comedy to tragedy is required, the 
musie will bring the desired result in but a single moment 
where it might take ten or more minutes to secure it 
without musical accompaniment. Music plays a great 
part in stimulating, refining and interpreting the emo- 
tions. Teachers of rhythm should be conversant with the 
psychology of music. Second, authorities on mental hy- 
giene are agreed that emotional upsets and confusion are 
caused by a child’s attempting to learn two languages 
at the same time, attempting to think and to express him- 
self in two distinct ways. The words, the grammar, the 
construction are different and confusing. This is further 
emphasized when the difference is as great as it is be- 
tween the sign language and the English language. It 
is more trying when the child has no language with which 
to express his emotions, as is the case with deaf children 
before they come to school. These two causes are the 
chief reasons for their lack of finer social emotions. They 
are inclined to be brutally frank, hot-headed, and some- 
times abusive in their language. The lack of emotional 
restraint and the lack of development of the finer emo- 
tional vitality affect their success in later life. Only 
recently the writer met the proprietor of a large news- 
paper who said he had dismissed three deaf linotype 
operators because of their emotional instability. If things 
did not go right, they would sulk, pout, or become angry, 
with the result that they made a great many mistakes 
and did not turn out the required amount of work. 

6. Directed intelligent straight thinking is difficult for 
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many of the deaf. They are apt to get queer views and 
to maintain them with bitterness. This is due to their 
limited vocabulary and to their prolonged use of visual 
imagery and to their dependence on the sign language. 
When a child tries to learn two languages, instead of 
expanding and developing his vocabulary and his ability 
to think in one language, his vocabulary and his thinking 
become restricted, for he has to learn two words for each 
object or action, two methods of sentence structure and 
two different systems of expression and of thinking. 
Wallis, in his chapter on this subject, says that ‘‘ without 
words, thoughts are vague, barren, and formless. There 
ean be only rudimentary thinking without words—the 
extent of one’s thoughts depends upon the extent of one’s 
vocabulary.’’ Thought and language are two phases of 
the same activity. They react on each other and develop 
together. Watson holds that thinking is ‘‘subvocal talk- 
ing or bodily language habits.”’ 

Semi-mutes acquire their speech and language before 
becoming deaf. They secure a fair vocabulary and the 
habit of thinking in words or subvocal thinking just as 
any hearing person does. All of this is usually ac- 
complished before they become familiar with signs. The 
sign language has done them little harm and given them 
much pleasure because they already have their foundation 
in speech and English. They proceed to project their 
experience and to apply it to those deaf from early child- 
hood. Few of them seem to realize that it will take a 
child, deaf from early childhood, six to ten years to ac- 
quire the same proficiency in speech and language, and 
the habit of thinking in words and that this can be done 
only in a speech or Engiish atmosphere. If such a child 
establishes a firm habit of thinking in signs before he 
has conquered English, he will make little progress in 
that subject. A school superintendent recently told the 
writer confidentially that he had sixty-five intelligent 
pupils who were unable, in spite of the efforts of his 
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best teachers, to make progress in English. They had 
been sacrificed to the sign language because the manual 
teachers and adult semi-mutes found it easier and more 
convenient to use signs. An idea may often be put over 
in a single sign where a pupil may have to struggle for 
some time to get it in English, but it is this struggle that 
develops the child. Every time a sign is used it cheats 
him of an opportunity to learn English either by speech, 
lip-reading, spelling, or writing. 

An American going to France and living in an English 
colony where it is easier and more convenient to use 
English will not learn French. If he wants to learn 
French properly he must go among the French people 
where he will be dependent on that language. If an 
Italian comes to this country and lives in an Italian 
eolony where he hears very little English, he will not learn 
to use English, but if he is made dependent on it he will 
soon learn it. A deaf child, living in an atmosphere of 
signs and receiving English only in the classroom, will 
find little use for that English and will make very little 
progress in acquiring free use of it. A few semi-mute 
teachers realize the disastrous results of using signs with 
deaf children before they have acquired the habit of 
thinking in and expresing themselves in English and 
have the courage to advocate the practice of the exclusive 
use of English until the child has thoroughly established 
an English habit and has mastered a large vocabulary 
and a free use of natural language. Such a teacher is 
often ostracized and bitterly opposed by some of his 
fellow semi-mutes. 

7. The deaf have social handicaps chiefly from the lack 
of efficiency of the means of communication. The re- 
straint and unnaturalness of strangers who communicate 
with them give them a wrong and unnatural idea of 
hearing people and their social habits. This is also em- 
phasized from the fact that the deaf cannot lip-read with 
ease in a crowd where many of the faces are turned away 
from them and where they can understand very little 
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of what is going on. They get a few words and try 
to fill in the rest. Often the modulations of the human 
voice modify this meaning of phrase, or sentence, some- 
times changing the thought entirely. The deaf cannot 
comprehend this and are consequently misled. There 
are many minor social forms that require corrective train- 
ing. For example, deaf children often experience diffi- 
culty in not knowing how to depart gracefully from a 
party or a visit and are inclined to stay on and on. A 
little attention from teacher and house mother will pre- 
vent such tendencies from being carried over into adult 
life. 

8. On account of their handicaps and limitations, the 
deaf live in a very small and restricted world. Their 
outlook on life is so limited that they are likely to acquire 
a provincial attitude, becoming somewhat intolerant and 
self-centered. 

9. Edueationally, deaf children bear a five-year handi- 
cap. When the child first goes to a school for the deaf, 
he does not know that he has a name or that things and 
actions have names. It takes five or six years to give 
him what the hearing child already has when he enters 
school and which the latter gets without much effort on 
his part. These years cannot be made up. So in com- 
paring the school work and the outside experience of 
hearing children with deaf children, a five-year handicap 
must be allowed. 

10. Young children visualize very much. As they 
grow older, the visual images are inclined to be replaced 
by auditory symbols or tactile impressions. The deaf 
are inclined to retain the habit of visualizing into adult 
life. 

11. The deaf are likely to suffer from legal restric- 
tions caused generally by public prejudice, by the average 
person’s jumping at conclusions without knowing or in- 
vestigating. This is illustrated in the restriction placed 
on the driving of automobiles by deaf persons. On ex- 
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amination, it has been found that hearing is not an es- 
sential factor in driving automobiles but that it is more 
a matter of vision—another case of a logical conclusion 
versus a scientific fact. In other words, acute vision is 
more important than hearing. Also, the deaf still suffer 
from the rules of the liability insurance companies and 
state laws governing the same because they are dis- 
criminated against by assumptions of those responsible 
for such rules without any attempt to investigate facts. 
It is assumed that the deaf are more likely to meet with 
accident when working with machinery than are hearing 
persons; that they cannot control their machines because 
they cannot hear. It is a well known fact that it is very 
difficult to locate a sound in a machine through hearing. 
In fact, it can more quickly be located by feeling vibra- 
tions provided the sense of feeling is acutely developed, 
and as far as accidents are concerned the percentage most 
likely is not so great among the deaf as among the hear- 
ing. We have a great deal of dangerous machinery in 
our woodworking and metal working departments. We 
have little deaf children going in and out around this 
machinery which is operated by the older deaf children. 
The only accidents we have had have been among the 
hearing employees who were supposed to know how to 
handle machines. The deaf are also refused licenses as 
firemen, engineers, ete. 

12. Children’s diseases that often cause deafness some- 
times leave physical or nervous handicaps. Occasionally, 
one suffers from head noises and becomes bewildered or 
confused. Total deafness gives him relief if it cannot be 
secured with medical aid. Many children in our schools 
are suffering from this, unknown to the teachers and offi- 
cers. They are considered nervous and stupid. 

13. The deaf child is a foreigner even in his own home. 
He may be loved and indulged but not understood. This 
is due chiefly to his handicaps in language and means of 
communication. 

14. Often he is spoiled when he enters school and a 
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re-education has to be undertaken. He is more influenced 
by his playmates than by adults. He wants to secure and 
maintain their approval. His undesirable traits can be 
overcome more effectively by establishing a good school 
spirit and a sound pupil morale. Deafness is a serious 
handicap and like all other handicaps must be faced 
squarely; it can be overcome fully by a cheerful attitude 
and strenuous effort. 

These fourteen points and possibly others not men- 
tioned should not be forgotten when one deals with deaf 
children. Many of these tendencies of character can be 
overcome by proper training and education. These facts 
could be kept in mind when forming a curriculum for 
the school. 

Environment.—As seeds respond to proper soil and 
fertilizer, to sunshine and rain, to spraying and cultiva- 
tion, so a child responds to his environment. Any in- 
herited traits can be modified or remodeled by encourag- 
ing or repressing certain habits or activities. The grow- 
ing, changing child lives in a constantly changing en- 
vironment. 

The Teacher—The teacher must understand the child, 
must know his traits, and the laws governing his develop- 
ment. She must be able to get his viewpoint in all things 
and thoroughly understand his limitations. Then she 
can arrange the stage setting or control his environment 
in such a way as to develop him from within. This can- 
not be accomplished by building up a step-by-step method 
where she is likely to become so interested in the sequence 
and logical arrangement that she forgets to consider his 
nature or to administer his needs. It should be her task 
to stimulate him from within so that he can attain his 
greatest power of self-expression and to direct this so as 
adequately to prepare him for citizenship. 


ALVIN E. POPE, 
Superintendent of the New Jersey School, 
Trenton, N. J. 


THIRTEENTH SUMMER MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 
TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF 


If enthusiasm may be taken as an indication, then the 
Thirteenth Summer Meeting of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, held at 
the Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind, Staun- 
ton, June 25 to June 29, 1928, was a success in every 
detail. 

At the opening session on Monday evening, June 25, 
Mr. H. M. MeManaway, superintendent of the Vir- 
ginia School, formally welcomed the members in the spirit 
of the traditional hospitality of Virginia, and then 
turned the meeting over to Dr. Harris Taylor, president 
of the association. Dr. Taylor, mixing humor with seri- 
ous thought as only he can, impressed upon his audience 
the need of applying a guiding sentiment, akin to ideals, 
to our work. Another feature of the evening was an ad- 
dress by Miss Cornelia Adair, of Richmond, president of 
the National Education Association. Miss Adair, herself 
a schoolroom teacher, told of the beginnings of the Na- 
tional Education Association, its aims and of the work 
it is now doing. In the course of her remarks she pointed 
out that character training of the pupils in our schools 
is one of the great needs of to-day, and that the way to 
meet this need is through tactful direction of the natural 
self-expression of the pupils, in other words, ‘‘guided 
initiative.’’ 

A general consultation meeting was held on Tuesday 
morning, June 26, presided over by Dr. Harris Taylor, 
at which the practicability of the summer school was dis- 
cussed. It seemed to be the unanimous opinion of all 
present that the summer course such as conducted at the 
Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind would be a 
strong factor in improving the teaching personnel 
throughout the country and that the summer school that 
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guaranteed credits from a recognized university for work 
completed should remain a permanent feature. The 
question was raised and discussed as to whether, in view 
of the supply and demand, intermediate and advanced 
teachers should receive more pay than primary teachers. 


The consultation meetings were a daily and profitable 
feature of the program and were of especial interest. 
Following these meetings the members repaired to other 
rooms where demonstrations were given. 

Mrs. Anita Driscoll, New York City, demonstrated 
methods of teaching arithmetic in the primary, inter- 
mediate and grammar grades sections. These demon- 
strations were given every day. Much favorable com- 
ment concerning her work was heard on all sides which 
testifies to the popularity of her methods. Mrs. Dris- 
coll’s demonstrations were an especially valuable feature 
of the convention. 

A demonstration on Primary Speech Work and Dia- 
grams was given Tuesday morning by Miss Jeannette J. 
Christmas, of the Pennsylvania Institution. On Wednes- 
day afternoon Miss Christmas also showed her method 
of teaching breath stops. Miss Dorothy Morris, Clarke 
School, Northampton, on Tuesday and Wednesday showed 
how speech-reading may be varied in intermediate and ad- 
vanced classes to make the work more interesting. On 
Thursday and Friday Miss Olive A. Whildin, Baltimore 
City Schools, conducted classes with hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren in which she demonstrated her methods of teaching 
children to read speech by sentences instead of words. 

Miss Jennie M. Henderson, Horace Mann School, Bos- 
ton, gave demonstrations in speech correction and voice 
placement. Various phases of speech work with a class 
of nine children possessing a minimum of from 30 to 35 
per cent to a maximum of 45 per cent residual hearing 
were given by Miss Mary B. Campbell, of the New Jersey 
School. The class was brought to Staunton from Tren- 
ton. Speech and speech-reading received especial empha- 
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sis throughout the sessions, the program committee giving 
a very prominent place to these activities at the conven- 
tion. It was fortunate in obtaining such capable in- 
structors for demonstration purposes. 

Miss Edith Fitzgerald of the Virginia School created 
much interest in the language work she is doing. She 
chose for her work on Tuesday, ‘‘Is and Has,’’ and on 
the following days took up Verbal Clauses and ‘‘ Connected 
Language.’’ Miss Edith M. Buell, assistant principal 
in the Lexington Avenue School, presented methods of 
teaching indirect discourse. On Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday Miss Buell also demonstrated special methods 
on mental picture work and outline work in language 
teaching. The large groups that thronged the rooms 
showed the greatest interest in these very able presen- 
tations of methods of teaching some of our most difficult 
subjects. 

Another daily feature of the program was the sense 
training and handwork ably demonstrated by Miss Mar- 
garet Bodycomb, of the Pennsylvania Institution. Her 
presentation of methods, materials and her showing of the 
many things which Mount Airy pupils have made would 
convince the most stubborn skeptic of the value of sense 
training in the primary education of the deaf. An in- 
tensely stimulating method of teaching current events 
by means of pictures and news clippings from magazines 
and papers was shown by Miss Addie L. Landers, of 
the North Carolina School. 

There were three group meetings, Tuesday morning, 
of primary, intermediate and upper-grade_ teachers. 
Problems pertaining to these departments were dis- 
cussed separately at these conferences. At the same time 
there was an informal conference of superintendents and 
principals. 

The evening session on Tuesday, June 26, was presided 
over by Superintendent E. McK. Goodwin, of the North 
Carolina School. The first speaker on the program was 
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Dr. Gordon Berry, of Worcester, Mass. His address on 
‘‘The Problem of the Hard-of-Hearing Child’’ should 
awaken teachers of the deaf to a full realization of their 
responsibility to assist in every possible way the causé of 
the children in our public schools, estimated as three 
million in number, whose hearing is impaired. Miss 
Minnie Harmon, of Washington, D. C., told of the work 
of the Junior Red Cross. 

Wednesday morning, in the absence of Miss Mary Mc- 
Cowen, Miss Mabel E. Adams, principal of the Horace 
Mann School, acted as chairman during a stimulating 
discussion of general topics, after which the members 
repaired to the various rooms where demonstrations were 
in progress. Mrs. Taylor Moseley, of the Virginia School, 
conducted a very well-attended demonstration on rhythm 
work. This and the Primary Question Work demon- 
strated by Mrs. J. R. Clodfelter, of the North Carolina 
School, received favorable comment from those attending. 
A paper on ‘‘Methods and Results of Training with the 
Teletactor’’ was read by Miss Marné Lauritsen, re- 
search assistant of the Vibro-Tactile Laboratory, North- 
ampton. A conference of day-school teachers was held 
Wednesday afternoon, Miss Mabel E. Adams presiding. 

A banquet session was held in the beautiful hall of 
the Stonewall Jackson Hotel in Staunton Wednesday 
evening, President Harris Taylor acting as toastmaster. 
The first speaker was Dr. Charles G. Maphis, dean of 
the summer quarter, University of Virginia. (Dr. 
Maphis assisted very materially to make the summer 
school a success by aiding the students who attended to 
obtain college credit for work completed.) In the course 
of his remarks Dr. Maphis commended most heartily the 
work being accomplished by the association. 

Dr. Albert L. Barrows, assistant secretary of the Na- 
tional Research Council, Washington, D. C., was the 
next speaker. Dr. Barrows made clear the nature and 
activities of the National Research Council and explained 
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how in recent years that body had become interested in 
the many phases of the problems of the deaf and the 
deafened, sponsoring many projects for the relief of 
these problems. 

Dr. Mary McSkimmon, of Brookline, Mass., former 
president of the National Education Association, was the 
last speaker of the evening. In a stirring plea she pre- 
sented the side of the child as an important part in a 
consideration of the problems of education. 

The supervising teachers present at the meeting had 
breakfast together on Thursday morning, June 28. On 
this occasion the value of the summer school was dis- 
cussed and there was much favorable comment. It was 
generally agreed, however, and a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted, that teacher training should be better 
standardized and that minimum educational require- 
ments of teachers beginning training should be two years 
of college work or two years of normal work. 

A consultation meeting was in progress at the same 
time in the school chapel with Superintendent Frank W. 
Booth, of the Nebraska School, in charge, the discussion 
centering about the questions of the backward deaf child, 
and reading courses in schools for the deaf. There was 
also a round-table discussion on rhythm work, conducted 
by Miss Eugenia T. Welsh, of the Rhode Island School. 

A regular business meeting of the association was held 
the same morning. Among the matters considered were 
a report of the activities of the association during the 
past year by the secretary, Mr. McManaway, the treas- 
urer’s report, a summary of the work and needs of the 
Volta Bureau by its superintendent, Miss Josephine B. 
Timberlake, reports on summer school and summer meet- 
ing plans of the association, reports of teacher training 
committee, publicity committee, committee on teachers’ 
salaries and the Melville Bell Fund committee. The 
following persons were elected by ballot to the board of 
directors of the association to serve for three years: Dr. 
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David Fairchild, of the Department of Agriculture; Mr. 
T. C. Forrester, superintendent of the Rochester School; 
Mr. H. M. McManaway; Miss Mabel E. Adams, principal 
of the Horace Mann School; Mrs. Lucile M. Moore, super- 
vising principal in the Florida School. 

A resolution expressing the appreciation of the asso- 
ciation to the National Research Council for its research 
activity in the field of deafness carried unanimously. The 
association also went on record as favoring higher teach- 
ers’ standards. 

The Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs and the Chamber of 
Commerce of Staunton generously furnished automobile 
transportation and practically every member attended 
the picnic at Grand Caverns Thursday afternoon. A 
sumptuous picnic lunch was served, and everyone attend- 
ing voted the occasion one of thorough enjoyment. The 
members then returned to the school auditorium entirely 
refreshed for a most interesting evening session. 

Dr. E. A. Gruver, presiding, introduced Dr. Albert B. 
Siewers, psychiatrist for the Syracuse (N. Y.) Public 
Schools, as first speaker of the evening. Dr. Siewers gave 
an illuminating talk on ‘‘The Function of the Psychia- 
trist in the School.’’ A few minutes were then allowed 
for the members to ask questions. Every person present 
was very appreciative of Dr. Siewers’ presentation of 
an important and interesting phase of education. 

Dr. G. Oscar Russell, of the Ohio State University, 
spoke on ‘‘Uncanny Deaf Speech’’. This was an ad- 
dress that was both enlightening and stimulating. It is 
Dr. Russell’s contention that teachers of the deaf err in 
attempting to make the speech of deaf children meticu- 
lously correct. In their efforts to obtain perfect speech 
they produce abnormal speech, that is, abnormal from 
the viewpoint of everyday practical use. The result is 
‘‘uncanny’’ speech. Dr. Russell also stated that spoken 
English for practical purposes seems to be subject to a 
definite phonetic law, namely the tendency to substitute 
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‘‘uh’’ for all vowels in all syllables that are unaccented, 
with the possible exception of the sound of ‘‘ee’’. Dr. 
Russell also illustrated his talk with a splendid set of 
lantern slides of X-ray photog’ iphs showing the forma- 
tion of vowel sounds. 

At the Friday morning consultation meeting June 29, 
Mrs. Lucile M. Moore read responses to a questionnaire 
previously submitted to her summer school class. There 
followed a discussion as to terminology or correct usage 
of such expressions as ‘‘deaf and dumb’’, ‘‘mute’’, and 
‘‘deaf work.’’ Miss E. Frances Hancock demonstrated 
the Gates-Thompson reading material as it has been used 
and developed at the Lexington Avenue School, New 
York City. A ‘‘Teaching of Reading’’ demonstration 
was conducted by Miss Annie McD. Ervin, of the North 
Carolina School. Other demonstrations, of course, car- 
ried on through Friday as has already been mentioned. 

Dr. G. Oscar Russell spoke again, though all too briefly, 
on ‘‘Training the Deaf to Speak With Modulation’’. He 
asserted that variations in meaning in speech come with 
variations in pitch, that thirty-five per cent of the mean- 
ings we wish to convey is so indicated. Dictaphone rec- 
ords were played by means of a dictaphone, radioear and 
loud speaker connection and broadcast to the assembly. 
Dr. Russell submitted dictaphone records of the speech 
of pupils experimented upon at the Ohio School. A 
rumber of poems were produced showing the speech of 
the children before and after acoustic education had been 
given by means of hearing aids. In every case there was 
an improvement in pitch and consequently in speech. 
The children used in experimentation varied according 
to audiometer tests from a minimum of 24 per cent in 
one or both ears to a maximum of 45 per cent of hear- 
ing. ‘‘Experiments indicate that children with 30 per 
cent of hearing can be made with minimum effort to 
change their speech to almost any pitch required,’’ accord- 
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ing to Dr. Russell. The interest of the assembly may 
well be imagined. 

A Conference on Teacher Training, with Dr. Gruver 
in the chair, resulted in fruitful discussion. Dr. Percival 
Hall, president of Gallaudet College, read a most inter- 
esting report, giving a summary of the records of gradu- 
ates of the normal department of Gallaudet College. In 
this, Dr. Hall showed that a far greater degree of leader- 
ship and success has been attained by those graduates 
who, previous to taking the normal training, had com- 
pleted a college course than by those who took the nor- 
mal work without such preliminary training, the con- 
clusion being that the more thorough the preparation 
the greater is the expectation of success. 

A most picturesque session on Friday evening brought 
the meeting to a happy close. Miss Grace Moore, of 
Smith College, daughter of Mrs. Moore of the Florida 
School, explained in detail the subject of nursery schools, 
their operation, their aims, and their possible application 
to the education of deaf children. As this is a topic very 
much to the fore in present-day educational theory, Miss 
Moore’s exposition was most opportune. 

Dr. Mary McSkimmon made the chief address, the 
oceasion being the presentation for certificates of the 
members of the summer school. Dr. McSkimmon’s talk 
was appropriately one of inspiration, on ‘‘The Joys of 
Being a Teacher’’. In this she revealed intimate glimpses 
of her own experiences and feelings through many suc- 
cessful years of teaching. 

Dr. Taylor, as president of the association, presented 
certificates to those members of the summer school who 
had completed the required number of hours of work. It 
should be here stated that the summer school, in which 
more than a hundred candidates were enrolled, repre- 
senting schools in all parts of the country, proved a de- 
cidedly successful undertaking. The course commenced 
three weeks before the meeting of the association and 
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continued through a fourth week, ending simultaneously 
with the general meeting. Supt. H. M. McManaway, the 
summer school committee, and the staff of the Virginia 
School deserve unbounded credit for the planning of the 
course and for the preparation of facilities. The sum- 
mer school committee also succeeded in assembling a 
corps of some of the best teachers in our work to serve 
as the faculty of the school. The enthusiasm and the 
interest displayed indicated that permanent good was 
accomplished. 

Demonstration of the work of the osiso, the radioear, 
and a projecting machine for visual education helped to 
round out a balanced program. In addition, there was 
on display a full exhibit of textbooks and special school- 
room equipment, and finally the Virginia School itself 
had rooms fitted up with the handiwork of its pupils— 
sewing, art work, and cabinet work, of which the school 
may be justly proud. 

The members of the association were united in their 
praise of all who were instrumental tn making the 
Thirteenth Summer Meeting of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf so in- 
spiring a factor for good. Those who attended will not 
soon forget the cordial weleome extended by the people 
of Staunton, the kindly offices of the members of the 
staff of the Virginia School, and the air of friendliness 
that animated all present. 

ROY F. NILSON, 
Instructor in the Colorado School, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


PREVENTIVE WORK IN A SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


A report to John B. Hague, Chief, Special Schools 
Bureau, New York State Department of Education. 
A visit to the Northern New York Institution for Deaf- 
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Mutes, Malone, N. Y., for the purpose of observing the 
preventive work being done in that institution. 


First I wish to quote from the report of a committee 
chosen at a conference of superintendents and principals 
of New York State institutions for the deaf in February, 
1927, to make a survey of the schools which were repre- 
sented at that meeting. The schools included were: 


1, Central New York Institution for the Deaf, at Rome. 

2. Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, New 
York City. 

3. Le Couteu!x St. Mary’s Institution for the Improved Instruce- 
tion of Deaf-Mutes, at Buffalo. 

4. New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb, New York City. 

. Northern New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes, at Malone. 

. Rochester School for the Deaf, at Rochester. 

. St. Joseph’s Institute for the Improved Instruction of Deaf- 
Mutes, including the Brooklyn Branch, New York City. 


SISO 


The following is from that part of the report which 
comes under ‘‘ Partially Deaf Pupils’’: 


‘“Many of the boys and girls who were examined pos- 
sessed a considerable degree of hearing. This advantage 
constitutes a difference between them and the majority 
of deaf children but it is not found that this fact is 
recognized to any great extent by our schools, as they 
are being conducted. The deafened pupil, the so-called 
semi-mute, the adventitious and congenital cases do their 
work side by side and live in close association day after 
day. Generally speaking, while they may depend upon 
speech for communication and sight for understanding, 
their ears are required to do little service beyond short 
periods of practice with instruments of amplification. 
This is good so far as it goes, but it does not go far 
enough. 

‘‘The importance of the work entitles it to a better 
position in the curricula of our schools, and the results 
attained could be enhanced if the groups which receive 
the training could be selected more for aural equality 
than for reasons of expediency. 
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‘‘No attempt was made to find out the causes of deaf- 
ness, but among those having considerable hearing, it was 
observed that audition was more keen for the higher 
notes, indicating impairment of the sound conducting 
apparatus (middle ear). It is probable, and very sad to 
realize, that preventable middle-ear disease is responsible 
for the pathological conditions which keep many of these 
pupils in schools for the deaf. Perhaps if proper treat- 
ment could have been provided at the right time, they 
would now be attending schools for the hearing. It is 
hard to get these facts before the public in such a way 
that they produce a more stirring effect. 


‘*Evidence is not wanting, only it does not engage at- 
tention. Is it because deafness is not regarded as a major 
affliction, or is it because there is too much indifference 
and too little faith?’’ 

The above is stated so much better than this report 
could do it that it seemed well to commence with it. 

The following is the statement of Mr. Edward C. Rider, 
superintendent of the Malone School for the Deaf, ad- 
vocating treatment for middle-ear disease : 

**During 1910-1920, New York State showed a 15 per cent 
decrease in deaf cases. Just how much was due to pro- 
phylactie measures, or how much was due to natural causes, 
it would be hard to determine. To know would be help- 
ful, but the absence of definite information is not a good 
reason for ignoring the change. The fact persists, and 
if the prevalence of deafness was reduced under such 
circumstances, what could be done by a well managed 
campaign against this affliction? Answer: Prevention- 
treatment for diseases preventable, and return into schools 
for the hearing.”’ 

To quote from a report submitted by Mr. Rider in 1927 
to the Board of Trustees of the Northern New York In- 
stitution for Deaf Mutes: 

‘‘The treatment which is provided at this school for 
the relief of deafness has been attended by encouraging 
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results. The auditory capacity of two pupils has been so 
increased that they are now attempting the work of the 
public schools. Of one of them, a girl, Miss Kelly, a 
teacher in the Washington School, at Massena, New York, 
writes as follows: ‘I do not see any reason why she can 
not continue her work with my class, as she seems to be 
interested in the work and tries to do her best. She has 
not many absences against her at present.’ 

‘‘The other, a boy, is reported to be making good prog- 
ress and it is expected that he will be promoted with the 
rest of his class. Next year, it is hoped that at least two 
or three more boys and girls will be sufficiently certain 
of their hearing that they may be returned to the public 
schools. These were all cases of middle-ear deafness and 
represented a type which no doubt can be found in many 
institutions throughout the country. 

‘‘In a paper read before the International Otological 
Congress a few years ago, Dr. Macleod Yeardsley stated 
that of 562 acquired cases of deafness, 26.3 per cent owed 
their origin to exanthema and 21.9 per cent were due to 
preventable middle-ear disease. It is sad to think that 
these 123 individuals were sacrificed needlessly to a bur- 
densome physical handicap from which they might have 
been relieved. And it is sadder still to realize that the 
errors of the past concerning deafness are being per- 
petuated even to the present day, in spite of all the in- 
formation about prophylactics which is being sent out 
by newspapers and magazines.’’ 

Among the pupils registered at the school a certain 
number are deaf because they are suffering from middle- 
ear disease. (For example some part of the middle ear 
is diseased due to catarrhal involvement, diseased tonsils, 
adenoids, chronic discharge, following an ear abscess or 
one of the infectious diseases, such as scarlet fever.) 
Deafness due to involvement of this part of the ear can 
often be improved whereas deafness due to disease of 
the internal ear can not be improved so readily or at all. 
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The reason for this is that often the predisposing causes 
of the middle-ear disease can be determined and removed 
or treated. Also the middle ear itself can be treated. 
Measures of this sort constitute prevention. It is no 
longer necessary for disease to descend and remain. If 
it has occurred it should not be allowed to stay or to 
impair the area which it has involved. ‘‘Prevention 
should be a part of the curriculum of every school for 
the deaf.’’ This is just what is happening at the Malone 
School which was established in 1884 by the father of the 
present superintendent. 

The work for prevention began in 1919. After the war 
it recommenced in earnest and has continued to the 
present time. For this preventive treatment a room has 
been set aside in the administration building. It is sup- 
plied with an X-ray machine for treatments, a Hanovia 
Quartz Lamp for quartz therapy, and a high frequency 
machine for massage and heat through electrodes, and 
diathermy. 

Treatments by these various devices consists of shrink- 
age of the tonsils by electro-cautery, or surgical removal, 
surgical removal of adenoids, treatment for cessation of 
discharge from the middle ear by means of medication 
and irrigation, treatment of catarrhal conditions of the 
nose, sinuses and pharynx, and shrinkage of hyper- 
trophied tissue in the nose and throat. Attention is 
given to building up general body strength, nutrition, 
and personal and dormitory hygiene. Massage and heat 
are applied locally and generally combined with X-rays 
and Ultra Vioiet rays. 

A woman attendant is present to give the treatments 
under the direction of Mr. Rider. 

As far as I know, no other school for the deaf in this 
State has developed a procedure for the prevention of 
deafness equal to that of Malone. 

The report of Mr. Rider for 1927 shows that two 
pupils were turned back into the regular school system 
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because of improved hearing. This happens each year. 
In other words the hearing loss with which these pupils 
entered the special school is not only arrested but progress 
in hearing is made. This is brought about through the 
systematie preventive treatment these pupils receive while 
in the school. 

All pupils receive a general physical examination upon 
entrance and are checked from time to time. A local 
physician is in attendance, by call. An otological ex- 
amination is made upon entrance. Dr. G. F. Zimmerman 
of Malone is the consultant. All cases where treatment 
would be of benefit are noted and receive treatment 
throughout their stay during each school year. 

As the children are examined, a record is made by 
the assistant who later gives the treatment. 

The procedure for the hearing tests, after the otological 
examination is made, includes the voice test at twenty 
feet using vowels and consonants. This is followed by 
the watch-tick test, the clock, triangles, ‘‘a’’ and ‘‘e”’ 
pipes, Galton whistle, tuning forks and noise apparatus. 

Mr. Rider is a pioneer in the prevention of deafness. 
He has also had thirty years of experience. Under his 
guidance such methods are in exceptionally able hands. 
He has, as above stated, as consultant, Dr. Zimmerman, 
of Malone. This is an ideal arrangement. Nevertheless, 
‘‘prevention of deafness should be a part of the cur- 
riculum of all schools for the deaf.’’ It would be a 
saving of several hundred dollars a year to the state and 
would place the responsibility for the DEAFENED child 
where it belongs, in the regular school system of the 
locality where the child resides, thus leaving the schools 
for the deaf to take care of the deaf. The regular school 
systems should provide special education for this group 
of ‘‘near-deaf’’ by means of speech-reading instruction. 
In New York State the Education Law (Article 39-A) 
provides for this type of instruction. 


Recommendation.—That all special schools for the deaf 
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be supplied with adequate equipment for treating cases 
of middle-ear deafness. 

That such equipment be used under the direction of 
a physician who is specially trained in diseases of the 
ear, nose and throat, an otologist. He or she should be 
trained in electro-therapeutics. 

That such a specialist be appointed to the staff—not 
necessarily full time or even residing in the institution— 
and paid by the institution. 

That all children with hearing defects be tested before 
admission and during residence, that all those with hear- 
ing loss of less than 30 units be excluded. (About 70 per 
cent of deafness could then be accepted as a standard. 
All those with less than 70 per cent of deafness should re- 
main in the regular school system and be taught speech- 
reading by a special teacher provided for the purpose.) 

That all cases of middle-ear disease be treated while in 
residence, whether or not cure or arrestation be possible. 

Further, that Mr. Rider receive recognition from the 
Education Department of the State of New York for his 
single-handed task so ably accomplished, namely, that of 
establishing a system of prevention of deafness among the 
deafened in a school for the deaf. 

That the Education Department of the State of New 
York go on record as authorizing the continuance of this 
work in so far as the preventive or curative treatment is 
concerned. 

That the Education Department of the State of New 
York promote the instruction of speech-reading in the 
regular school systems that the near-deaf may be pro- 
vided with a crutch to lean on when excluded from the 
schools for the deaf because of an increase in hearing due 
to preventive treatment. 

EMILY A. PRATT, 
Specialist for Eyes and Ears, 
New York State Education Department, 
Albany, N. Y. 


SOME METHODS IN TEACHING GRAMMAR 


There are two sides to the subject of grammar, as to 
many another subject, the technical and the practical; and 
naturally, the technical has value only as it promotes 
the practical. With the deaf child the struggle toward 
the practical is made more difficult because of the idioms 
of the English language, and hardly a day passes without 
the teacher’s taking a cropper when, after having labored 
long, lovingly and learnedly, she has to admit that the 
singular subject you takes the plural verb are, that the 
singular J takes the plural have and that the past forms 
had, could, ete., must follow wish in the present or future. 


To admit that it is funny and that you do not know 
why, but that there are a few times when the books al- 
low us to break the rules, has seemed to me the most 
satisfying way out of such a predicament. ‘‘The books’’ 
earry untold weight with the deaf child and when he 
understands that he may break certain rules because the 
books allow it, which is only another way of falling back 
upon usage, he is strangely freed of any lurking doubt 
as to his teacher’s stability. 

Such idiomatic exceptions should be listed and given 
emphasis and drill either in a body or, perhaps prefer- 
ably, each in direct association with the form it repre- 
sents. Some examples of this type of idiom follow: 


1. I wish I could ................. (present or future), contrasted with 
I hope I can ................. (present or future). 

BS. TE Were (the impossible if). 

3. When 


he comes, (future). 


After 

I (singular) have ............... 

You (singular) are ................ 

We are going ............... (future). 

let, make, see, hear ................ ZO. 

The negative question following the affirmation; It is warm, 
isn’t it? 


344 


Until 
Before 
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9. The positive question following the negation; It is not warm, 
is it? 

10. A little (some) as against little (almost none). 

11. The possessive of for inanimate things. The legs of the 


chair. 
tried 
12 am trying to do well. (The unchanged infinitive 
shall try form.) 


have been trying 
I saw her eat a pie = saw her eat all of it. 

13 {i saw her eating a pie = saw her while some part of 

the act was in progress. 

14, if July, in 1927, on Monday. : 

n the morning, in the evening, at noon, at night. 

The phrases, ‘‘for —ing’’ and the present infinitive 
often give trouble. ‘‘May I go to my room for getting 
my pencil?’’ and, ‘‘I want to go home for helping my 
father,’’ seem to the deaf child to follow the lead of, ‘‘I 
thank you for helping me’”’ and, ‘‘He bought a machine 
for cutting hay.’’ This may be met inthis way: If you are 
telling why, and can substitute ‘‘about’’ or ‘‘about—’s 
for ‘‘for,’’ the ‘‘for —ing’’ phrase may be used. 

I thank you (why?) for (about your) helping me. 

I want to go home (why?) to help my father. 

About has the idea of the consideration of the act. 
He is not going home with the purpose of considering but 
to do the helping. Making this clear can best be done by 
dramatization. Thus, you go to the office to see Mr. 
Driggs about your getting a job with the poultry. You 
may or may not get the job. It is being thought of. 
You go to him to get a job. He has sent you word to 
come and you are sure of the getting. The distinction 
here, I admit, is close but except for giving a list of 
verbs to be memorized I have found no other expedient. 

Such forms as thank, scold, praise, honor, pleased with, 
take the phrase, ‘‘for —ing,’’ and talk, tell, read, spell, 
sign, telephone, take ‘‘about —ing’’ or ‘‘about—’s —ing,”’ 
while most physical action verbs take the infinitive to—. 
The first group seems to express what one thinks of an- 
other’s acts (thank, scold, am angry with you). The 
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second seems to involve verbs of communication (letting 
know). The third, as I have said, involves physical ac- 
tivities. Take write, for instance. 

Write (to let know): I wrote to her about your being sick. 

Write (as an act): We write home often to make our parents 
happy. 

There is doubtless a weak point somewhere in this 
formula, but it comes nearer helping out on this par- 
ticular idiom than any other I have found. 

We have been discussing the adverbial for —ing 
(Why?). The adjective phrase, for —ing, may be taught 
as equivalent to the present infinitive followed by with, 
(to V. 1 with). For the sake of all such formulae, call 
the present tense, V. 1, the past tense, V. 2, and the past 
participle, V. 3, these being the three principal parts of 
the verb; go (V. 1); went (V. 2); gone (V. 3). 


He has a machine for sawing logs, (to saw logs with.) 


T» show that for —ing may be either adverbial or ad- 
jective, the teacher could draw a circle aroun the ‘‘for’’ 
phrase, with an arrow leading from the circle 1.» the word 
modified by the phrase, typical sentences being: 


He has a machine 
for sawing wood. 
I thank you 
for helping me. 


So much for some of the idioms that really hamper the 
language of the deaf and yet so enrich the language of 
the hearing. 

From the time the deaf child enters school his train- 
ing in the practical side of grammar begins, and by the 
time he is ready to use a textbook or make his own tech- 
nical notebook, he should have a good foundation for the 
real grind of scientific grammar, a grind that the average 
deaf child enjoys far more than the average hearing child 
does. 

It is not to be expected that what may be laid down 
in this series of articles, on order and method of develop- 
ment, will be accepted by every other teacher. Why 
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should it? We have two familiar maxims. One tells us 
that it is well to know when to break a rule and the other 
that it is better to bend than to break. The well reg- 
ulated teacher knows that in her work there can be no 
law of the Medes and Persians, for her line of attack may 
easily be shunted from its original intention by the need 
of the particular class she is handling or of the imme- 
diate hour. Then, too, not being automatons, we have 
ways of procedure that may be unique unto ourselves but 
are entirely adequate. Why change? It is results that 
count, after all, and what is being offered is intended only 
as a suggestion of how one teacher is earnestly trying to 
reach the mind of the deaf child who can take his place 
in society only as he becomes proficient in the use of the 
English language. 

A notebook, a black and a blue or red pencil for the 
child and some colored crayons for use on the blackboard, 
with the white crayon, are the only equipment needed, if 
the class has no textbook. 

The notebook should be divided into two parts. The 
front should be labelled Grammar. The back, with the 
notebook turned over and upside down, should be labelled 
New Words. (The teacher, of course, should not act out 
these directions but should give them in words; ‘‘Turn 
your notebook over. Now turn it upside down. Open 
it and write New Words at the top and in the middle 
of the first page.’’) 

The new-words section is quite important. It should 
be used in review and for reference. While it holds 
strictly grammatical terms, it seems better to use it for 
all new-words work, for it is bothersome enough for the 
child to look after as many notebooks as his various classes 
demand, so that where two can be combined, it is as well. 
This same combination should be made with arithmetic, 
history, and other notebooks, the notes in the first three- 
fourths, perhaps, and the new words in the last fourth. 
If the teacher cares to keep all technical new words dis- 
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tinct from the general live-language words—weather, 
holidays, parties, ete.,—let the child check (\/) each 
technical new word with his red pencil. A black check 
will do, but the red is rather more emphatic. 

If the child has not learned the form of the definition, 
this should be taught and entered in the notebook, of 
course under Grammar. 

A number of easy generic terms should first have been 
given with the specific terms following as: 


(1) (2) (1) (2) 
cows homes 
horses schoo 
animals pigs houses churches 
bears | barns 
dogs, ete. hospitals, ete. 


It hardly seems necessary to emphasize here that the 
child must do the thinking. The teacher may suggest the 
first one or two generic terms. The children should give 
all the specific terms. The children should then suggest 
generic terms; they’ll be quick to say, fruit, pet, tree, 
ete., and will give you the specific terms and love it, as 
a sort of game. Knowing that the definition formula is 
coming up, the teacher can pave the way with the above 
lesson, at some time when the class seems dull and needs 
some light work, to revive its spirits. Then for the drill, 
on the definition ; 


(a) 
1 
(2) (1) ae 
A horse is an animal that works for us. 
(2) 
A dog is a pet animal. 


A dog is a pet animal that barks. 


The definition will not always be such as a lexicogra- 
pher would use. You and I know that a man is a human, 
adult male, but the deaf child will probably tell you, 

(2) (3) ¢...) 


A man is a person who is a father or a son or a brother. 
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Enter now, in New Words, the word group, as generic 
and check with the red pencil. 
Classes 
Piles, or heaps 
Bunches 
Group Herds 
Flocks 


Groves 
Forests, ete. 


Group, of course, has first been taught as live language; 
a group of girls, a group of boys, a group of boys and 
girls, a group of chairs, a group of trees. You have 
struck the usual snag—a group of grapes, a group of 
flowers, a group of potatoes. Then the time has arrived 
to show that this really is right but, even as we have 
many kinds of animals, trees and fruit, so we have kinds 
of groups. Thus, 

A pile is a high group of things. A pile of dirt, potatoes, boards, 


ete. 
A bunch is a small group of grapes, flowers, vegetables, ete. 


With this foundation in defining, the child falls nat- 
urally into learning the many definitions in grammar. 
If the class is young, the simpler ones seem better; a 
noun is a name-word, a verb is a doing-word, an adjective 
(2) is a word (1) that helps a noun or pronoun (........ ). 
An advanced class, of course, should learn the complete 
definition and to this end, the verbs modify (to change 
the meaning), express (to give an idea) and the noun, 
expression (a group of words that gives us an idea) 
should enter the new-words section and be checked. 

As the child advances, the teacher finds frequent use 
for these words, express and expression; for example 
‘‘Try to express your idea in better language.’’ ‘‘This 
is not a good expression. Try to improve it.’’ In teach- 
ing variety, a most urgent need with the deaf, the teacher 
may give an expression and instruct the child to express 
this idea in three different ways; ask him to find an ez- 
pression in his reading lesson that means say, in a hurry, 
very often or far away. 


A elass (2) is a group (1) of boys and girls who learn lessons 
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Assuming that the child knows the noun, pronoun, 
verb, adverb and adjective as such and has a general 
practical knowledge of the other parts of speech, without 
having studied them as prepositions, conjunctions and 
interjections, let us start with the sentence, for as early 
as possible the child should understand the structure of 
the sentence. 

When he begins to comprehend that a sentence is ac- 
tually built by scientific plan, his respect for the English 
language takes a new tone. It is a revelation when he 
comes to realize that a coat with one sleeve or a dress 
with a sleeve sewed to the skirt, or a house with no win- 
dows, is no less absurd than a sentence with the wrong 
construction. It may take many repetitions of, ‘‘Why, 
your sentence is like a coat with no sleeves. You have not 
finished it,’’ to make him see that he is dealing with 
language by pattern and measure, but when he sees it, 
and you say, of some sentence on the board, ‘‘Who can 
sew a sleeve into this coat?’’, note the pride on the faces 
of those who have caught the fault and their eagerness 
**to sew in the sleeve!’’ 

Beginning by writing a disjointed group of words— 
house, fat, of, come—ask whether you have told the child 
something, and of course you have not. Putting it at once 
up to the class, send John to the board to use house and tell 
you something; while he is busy, ask Mary to use fat and 
tell the class something, orally of course, if possible. 
Thus the idea is developed and the class is ready to learn 
that a sentence is a group of words that tells us some- 
thing, or expresses a thought. From the following 
formula, now 


What was I talking about? | What did I say about it? 
A big bear in Yellowstone Park | scared me. 


may be developed, without definitions, the subject group, 
or complete subject and the predicate group, or complete 
predicate. (Notice how often the word group is needed in 
your technical grammar. The word complete should now 
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be entered in New Words. All new words should be used 
as frequently as possible. ‘‘When you have completed 
your sentence, you may sit down,’’ ‘‘Have you completed 
you sentence?’’ ete. Otherwise the New Words section 
is useless.) 

In any development in class work, a bit of competition 
gives zest. Choosing a certain page from a reader, one 
may find several methods of drill; as 


A. 
Who can find the first subject group on this page? 
Who can find the first predicate group on this page? 
Who can find the last predicate group on this page? 
How many subject groups are there on this page? 


B. (The class is at the board.) 

Mary, write the first subject, from page 6, on the board. 

Jane, the second subject group. 

John, the first predicate group. 

The others may choose any page and write a sentence, and draw 
a white line under the subject group and a red line (or two white 
lines) under the predicate group. 


C. (Give each a sheet of paper.) 

The girls may write all of the subject groups on Page 6. 

The boys may write all of the predicate groups on Page 6. 

The girls and boys may exchange papers and tell me if they can 
find a mistake. 

Or Mary may be sent to the board and told to write a 
complete subject, or subject group, but not to write her 
predicate group. This may be done orally, of course, but 
I prefer to give it to the eye, at first; later, as a quick 
drill orally. Each child suggests a predicate group and 
Mary finally tells hers. 

Or Mary writes the initials of each group, thus; 

a 1 b e h t, 
and the girls and boys give sentences by filling out and 
holding each initial in the group to which Mary has as- 
signed it. This is a good oral drill. 

Following this, the idea of the incomplete subject and 
predicate should be brought out by such questions as, 
‘‘Tell me the name of the person, place or thing that we 
are talking about. Do not tell me how many or which.”’ 
‘“What is the doing word? Do not tell me when or where 
or why.’’ The only hitch here may come when the child 
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fails to recognize the entire verb group as the incom- 
plete predicate, but this is easily cleared by using such 
sentences as, He has worked all day; He has been work- 
ing all day; He will work to-morrow; He cannot work 
to-day; He works every day. Thus he learns that the 
auxiliaries must be included as part of the incomplete 
predicate. 

Such sentences as ‘‘I am, I saw, I walked, I drank, I 
jumped,’’ will show that some verbs are not complete or 
finished. The adverb and adjective should be shown to 
be words or groups that tell us something we should like 
to know, and that help the sentence greatly, but are not 
necessary. ‘‘I walked,’’ gives a picture of me. You would 
like to know where and how and when, but this is not 
necessary to give an action picture. Show the child by 
dramatization, that he himself says, ‘‘I walked, I ran,’’ 
but ‘‘I broke something, I am something.’’ 

The complement is’ now seen to be a noun, a pronoun 
or an adjective that follows the verb to complete its pic- 
ture. 


(something) 
I am your friend. 
He is sick. 
She broke it. 
She broke her watch. 


Emphasize right here that the complement does not tell 
when, where, how, why, or help any other word to tell 
when, where, how, why, (I came to Ogden. Ogden helps 
to, to tell where; therefore, to Ogden is an adverb group 
and Ogden is not a complement.) Drill here, thoroughly, 
by using many examples and having the children give 
examples of each’; ‘‘ Use horse in an adverb group.’’ ‘‘ Use 
horse as a complement.’’ ‘‘Each of you may write a 
sentence on the board with either a complement or an 
adverb group and then go to your seat.’’ ‘‘John, has 
Mary’s sentence an adverb group or a complement?’’ 
‘‘TIs John right, Mary?’’ ‘‘Who can give us a sentence 
with both a complement and an adverb group?’’ The 
formula may be reversed, the class offering the skeletons 
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as soon as the teacher has given one or two leaders, for 
always, it must be the class that does the thinking. 
an apple. 

When the idea is clear that a complement must be a 
noun, pronoun or adjective, and must be used to com- 
plete the verb, the following schemes differentiate the ob- 
ject complement and the attribute complement; 


1. Take a sentence such as ‘‘The boy is my cousin.’’ A circle 
may be drawn about the subject boy and another about the attribute 
complement cousin. A curved line could then connect the two 
circles to indicate the same person. 

2. In a sentence such as ‘‘The boy visited me,’’ a circle could 
be drawn around the subject boy with an arrow leading from it to 
the left, and another circle around the object complement from 
which an arrow points toward the right, thus indicating different 
persons. 


The class is now ready for the definitions. The objective 
complement comes now: 


(He) named the (boy John). (Boy and John mean the same 
person but together indicate a person different from the subject. 
The sentence should then be treated according to the devices given 
in 1. and 2.) 


He gave t/o me a dollar, 
the point to be emphasized being that the indirect object 
always comes between the verb and the object and is 
used after to, understood. 


<< _ verb a 
t/o ( 
John sent me a book. 


From complements but still not using the terms phrases 
and clauses, we go to the adverb group, the adjective 
group and the complement group, and here the red pen- 
cil comes in. In the absence of a red pencil, two black 
lines may be used. 

A boy from the Idaho School for the Deaf came here. 


Draw a black line under the subject noun. Draw a 
red line under the first adjective. Now draw a red line 
under a group of words that tells which boy. So the 
pupils meet the adjective phrase which for the present 
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is called an adjective group. In underlining, since a 
phrase or a clause may not end at the end of a line, we 
follow the policy of ending a complete underline with a 
pointed hook; and an incomplete one, with a rounded 
hook; and beginning and ending on the next line, with a 
hook that is rounded at one end and pointed at the other. 
Later, in drawing lines under clauses, black under main 
and red under subordinate clauses, the value of this device 
will be found to be greater. 

‘The boy from Idaho came here before he went home. 

Draw a black line under the adverb that tells where and 
a red line under the adverb group that tells when. Now 
drill! 

The children can now be led to see that sometimes an 
adjective or an adverb group has a subject and a pred- 
icate and sometimes it has not. They are ready, at this 
point, for the definitions of phrase and clause and for 
the usual drill. 

From now on, it is well to go rapidly from one element 
to another in the drill, using the reader or any other 
group of sentences, as before. ‘‘Who can find an object 
complement on Page 6?’’ ‘‘Who ean find an adverb 
phrase on Page 9?’’ How is John used on Page 7, line 
ae"? 

The elements may be shown by such an analysis as this: 


The boy is a student from the school in Idaho. 


The subject | The pred. verb |The complement | The adverb (a) The adj. (a) 
noun (a) att. ¢. (a) the adv. ph. (b) | the adj. phrase (b) 
pronoun (b) obj. e. (b) the adv. cl. (c) | the adj. clause (c) 
obj-ve e. 
the (a) 
boy (a) is student (a) a (a) 
the (a) 
from the school (b) 
in Idaho (b) 


As a device for keeping the sentence balanced and truth- 
ful, a simple device like this shows the mistake clearly: 
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I obeyed her what she said. 
I obeyed her. (How?) I did what she said. 


The subject The predicate The complement 
(becamse) obeyed whom (?) her (how?) 
(?) I (?) did what she said 


‘¢That is good, Can you make it shorter?’’ Everything not nec- 
essary is crossed out, leaving, 


The subject | The predicate The complement 
I obeyed what she said 


FANNIE D. HURST, 
Instructor in the Utah School, 
Odgen, Utah 


LIP-READING: ITS PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 
AND ITS ADAPTATION TO THE INDIVIDUAL 
NEEDS OF THE HARD OF HEARING—II' 


That the instruction in lip-reading of the youthful 
hard-of-hearing person must be regulated from a different 
viewpoint than that of the adult, is evident from the fol- 
lowing considerations. The child, with regard to his 
imaginative life, has received an hereditary predisposition. 
Yet, the mode of thought is very seldom entirely of one 
type and pure. Usually we have to do with mixed types, 
in whom, to be sure, one of the thought modes pre- 
dominates; the other thought modes, however, also func- 
tion with it occasionally, or are at least present in latent 
form. With the not yet clearly defined childish psyche, 
an influence on the developing thought type is possible. 
Through proper pedagogic measures we are able almost 
to foree upon the children a thought type acceptable to 
us. Hence, we dictate to the youthful the most suitable 
method of lip-reading. 

That is the speech-motor, or as has already been men- 
tioned, the imitative method. It is exceptionally adapted 


‘Continued from the May, 1928, issue of the ANNALS, pp. 
234-242, 
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to children for one reason and that is because in them 
the imitative tendency is particularly lively and urges to 
active performance. Still more important, however, is 
another reason. Partial or total deafness at a youthful 
age almost always brings in its train a striking impair- 
ment in speech. In the child the motor speech mechan- 
ism has not yet lost its pliability. Therefore, with a 
partial or total loss of hearing, the most important sense 
controlling speech, the already vague and uncertain motor 
speech sensations are capable of again assuming the speech 
control without the help of hearing. The ability to feel 
them as sharply as possible and to recall them must first 
be strengthened by suitable speech exercises. Hard-of- 
hearing children, therefore, for the sake of the preserva- 
tion of their speech, are to be trained as motor types. 
This instruction must, naturally, be at once combined with 
lessons in lip-reading, in order that optic excitation and 
speech sensations may from the beginning enter into im- 
mediate relation, according to the psychological law of 
coexistence, so that the visual stimulus may constantly 
give rise in the listener to the same speech sensations that 
have been called forth in the speaker. 

The Brauckmann (Jena) method may be chosen, which 
in addition to rhythmic, and where possible also melodic, 
exercises, makes the instruction simple and enjoyable. 
Brauckmann, moreover, favors mechanic-formal exercises, 
rejects all questions as to ‘‘How’’ and ‘‘Why,’’ avoids 
all mental exertion, and all this accords with the inclina- 
tion for mechanical assimilation of knowledge on the 
part of the children. 

What has been said holds good in the private instruc- 
tion of hard-of-hearing children. In special schools for 
the deaf these suggestions must be somewhat modified. 
Lip-reading is here not only a branch of instruction, but 
also a general means of instruction. The course of in- 
struction, therefore, is determined by the other subjects 
particularly at the beginning of school, by articulation, 
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writing and reading. Here it is appropriate occasionally 
to follow the single sound method, with emphasis on the 
motor impulse. In the special lessons in lip-reading, as 
soon as this is possible, the introduction of the Jena 
method is quite commendable. 

On quite a different basis, is the instruction in lip- 
reading of hard-of-hearing adults. In them we find a 
mature, fixed psyche and a well defined speech type, re- 
sulting from decades of experience and this cannot be 
easily suppressed and quickly replaced by a subordinate 
or lateni type without much difficulty. Here the gov- 
erning principle is: Not the teacher, but the pupil dic- 
tates the method. (Characteristic of the difficulties, which 
confront the change in thought type is the utterance of 
the aged inventor, Edison, who has been deafened since 
his twenty-sixth year. He declined an operation that 
promised to be successful, with the words: ‘‘My thought 
process is accustomed to being cut off from all outside 
noises. . . . If my hearing is restored, I have to learn 
to think anew and I have no time for it.’’) 

In the case of a marked motor predisposition, even 
though speech deterioration does not threaten in the 
same measure as with children, the motor method will, as 
a matter of course, be used, but not always according to 
the Jena method. All students can first be tried with 
the imitative procedure. If the lip-reader does not begin 
to form the habit of imitating speech, further attempts 
may be made with the more youthful adults by strength- 
ening their powers of imitation and by stimulating their 
motor speech sensations through further suitable exercises. 
Especially with the female sex, which, in general, has a 
stronger speech-motor tendency than the male, this road, 
despite initial difficulties, leads very often to success. 
Setting oneself this aim, then, a more lengthy course of 
instruction must be reckoned with from the very be- 
ginning. The psychic change in adults cannot be forced 
in a few hours. If the student, on the other hand, works 
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better in a purely visual or visual-acoustic manner, then 
it would be a mistake not to take into consideration this 
tendency, through adoption of a method suited to his 
needs. 

In this method of instruction of the hard of hearing 
the limiting age is about thirty-five, after which the abil- 
ity to acquire purely mechanical proficiency clearly slack- 
ens. The youth’s lively instinct of imitation has then 
considerably lost in intensity, and operates by preference 
in the imagination only. The gravity of the riper years 
repels playful and also mechanical methods, or asks at 
least, besides mechanical exercises, also a rational presen- 
tation of the principle. Whereas in the child, optic ex- 
citation and speech sensation awaken and are connected 
simultaneously, in the adult of motor type this connection 
is deferred. The contributing efficacy of the law of repro- 
duction of coexistence is rendered more difficult thereby. 

In general, the adult will, therefore, prefer a course in 
the single sound or content method. The question which 
of the two is to be preferred is decided by the capabilities 
of the student. In his investigation Gopfert calls atten- 
tion to the fact that, as Merriman found in his researches 
on reading, although there is only a general likeness be- 
tween that and lip-reading, yet there may be differentiated 
among lip-readers quite distinctly persons of objective and 
subjective type, of fixed and fluctuating attention. While 
the former, in the full sense of the word, stick to the 
letter; i. e., to the sound, and in vain labor to read speech 
movements like script, the latter often combine in such a 
daring manner, that one may more appropriately speak 
of almost pure guessing rather than of lip-reading. The 
adjustment is to be made by preferring with pedantic 
pupils the combinative free content method, and to bridle 
the too active flight of thought of the lively and fantas- 
tic with the single sound method, thus to force them to 
concentrate their attention. 

We cannot altogether recommend substitution exercises 
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(homophenes) with most adults. Ordinarily after a little 
while the students ask, of themselves, about the resem- 
blance and interchangeability of sounds and sound com- 
plexes. The less alert minds inevitably get stuck and do 
not know how to proceed, if they have learned nothing 
about it. (Example—‘‘I have no bat’’ can be understood 
as ‘‘I have no mat,’’ ‘‘I have no pad,’’ ete.). Too often, 
then, recourse must be had to helpful but time-consuming 
and detailed writing of lists, and then the student who 
would get from a feeling of success a further stimulus to 
ever greater perfection of his lip-reading skill, loses his 
enthusiasm. 

From these considerations it appears clear that there 
ean be no thought of the methodical use of one particular 
method with adults. Whereas with youth one may, to a 
certain extent, take the method from the shelf complete 
and ready to wear, with adults it must be carefully meas- 
ured and well fitted to each particular mentality. The 
comparison is drastic but it goes to the core of the matter. 

The demands which the lessons in lip-reading make on 
the teacher are, consequently, high. He must not only 
be thoroughly conversant with its psychological, physio- 
logical and phonetic aspects, but must also be equipped 
with pedagogical skill far beyond the average (to be able 
to ascertain without much loss of time what individually 
benefits a pupil). It is a mistake when persons with 
incomplete knowledge feel themselves predestined to teach 
lip-reading to the hard of hearing and deafened. 

Therefore, when a professional teacher takes candidates 
of all occupations in short private courses, instructs them 
in his special method and then gives them certificates as 
teachers of lip-reading, the practice is to be condemned. 
These teachers, who are found in very large numbers in 
the principal cities of our country, have, in all cases in 
which the method was not adapted to the student type, 
done more harm than good and given lip-reading the repu- 
tation of being an insurmountably difficult art which 
many men cannot learn at all. 
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It is also an error to instruct adult hard-of-hearing 
and deaf persons in groups. Since results are dependent 
on adapting instruction to the individual, individual in- 
struction is necessary. Partial exceptions to this rule are 
coursis which extend over a long period of time and which 
have as their object the development of a particular speech 
type uniformly in all participants. But even then, work- 
ing with a particular method brings many inconveniences 
with it (different types of speech and attention, differ- 
ences in age, education, acuity of senses, etc.). 

The question of the average duration of a course in 
lip-reading is not to be answered in general terms for all 
pupils, although it is at once inquired into, as the cost 
of instruction is connected therewith. The ideal con- 
dition would be to continue practice until sufficient skill 
has been acquired. Comparison with the study of a for- 
eign language may be made to the prospective student. 
In the acquisition of a foreign language the mind must 
be trained to work with hitherto unknown speech impres- 
sions; in lip-reading, with hitherto left unobserved sense 
impressions. For the study of a foreign language a pro- 
tracted space of time is taken into consideration from 
the very start; lip-reading, however, the student would 
like to master in a few weeks. To make this more clear, 
a few figures are presented from experience. 


With a fair mental aptitude for lip-reading, the 
student should be able to acquire in 40 lessons distributed 
over eight weeks such a rudimentary degree of skill that 
he may be able—favorable domestic, social and business 
conditions, as well as the strong will to ‘‘put it through”’, 
taken for granted—to continue by himself. With time 
and money at disposal, one or more continuation courses 
of equal duration may follow this elementary course at 
intervals. Under favorable conditions is to be understood 
the opportunity to apply the acquired skill at once with 
relatives, friends and fellow workers, and so to increase 
it. Otherwise, the hardly won speech sensations sink, as 
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in a foreign language, so deeply below the threshold of 
consciousness that they can no longer be recalled; they 
are forgotten. To the practice of lip-reading a certain 
degree of energy of the will is necessary. Frequently it 
may be observed that the pupil reads the lips, to be sure, 
during the lesson, but at once fails and takes refuge in 
the ear phone or pad and pencil as soon as he meets with 
difficulties in his intercourse with others. Such difficul- 
ties are inevitable. For, the teacher can offer the student 
during the lesson only his individual lip-movements, ap- 
proaching as far as possible the phonetically prescribed 
norm. Like handwriting, so pronunciation also shows 
extraordinary diversity, in part conditioned by differences 
in the formation of the organs of speech, but also by dia- 
lect, traces of which nearly always persist, by tempera- 
ment, carelessness or scrupulousness in pronunciation. 
Some persons attain almost a virtuosity in speaking with 
hardly noticeable or faulty lip-movements. To the student 
of lip-reading falls the difficult task of associating all 
these deviations, according to the points of view of 
analogy and contrast, with the norm received in the les- 
sons—of inferring the essential and of ignoring the non- 
essential. 

In order to enable the student to grow into this task 
from the very beginning, it is advisable occasionally to 
permit other persons to read the lesson under supervision 
of the teacher. Functioning in this way the so-called in- 
structors in lip-reading would do more good than they 
do by working independently in a field with which they 
are not entirely familiar. The children in the public 
school for the hard of hearing owe their skill in lip- 
reading in a large measure to the educational and friendly 
association with their comrades. 

With respect to the utilization of the opportunities 
offered for the use and increase of skill, strange as it may 
otherwise sound, the nearly or entirely deafened person 
is better placed than the slightly hard-of-hearing indi- 
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vidual. One does not take to crutches as long as one is in 
any way able to walk on both legs. The slightly hard-of- 
hearing person will, therefore, whenever this is possible, 
use his remaining hearing, while the deafened person is 
under the inescapable necessity of depending upon the 
skill acquired in reading the lips. Hence, the question 
whether it is at all proper to recommend the study to 
the slightly hard of hearing is quite justified. 

The question must, nevertheless, be answered absolutely 
in the affirmative. Familiarity with the nature of lip- 
reading is in itself of the greatest importance to the 
slightly hard of hearing. It leads at least to their watch- 
ing the lips while listening and, thereby, undoubtedly, 
much is gained. There are individuals, so-called natural 
lip-readers, who have unconsciously learned the art in 
this manner. The further fact that defects in hearing 
rarely remain stationary, but increase with the lapse of 
the years, speaks for it. However, ability to acquire 
mechanical skill decreases at the same time. Hence the 
study of lip-reading cannot be started early enough. The 
slightly hard of hearing have the additional advantage 
of getting their instruction easily and rapidly through 
hearing, while with the more or less deafened this takes 
up much precious time. And just the slightly hard of 
hearing may, with some strength of will, attain excep- 
tionally favorable results. With the fragments that they 
get by hearing they associate speech grasped through the 
eye, which, in its essence, is likewise fragmentary. These 
two fragments, however, do not show the same gaps, 
but supplement each other. The sounds most easily 
confused by a hard-of-hearing ear are almost all well 
distinguishable for the eye (p, t, k; b. d, g; m, n, ng; 
w, 8s, j; sch, f, z, s, x, ch). On the other hand, again, a 
slightly defective hearing may separate the optically 
similar sounds. Just the slightly hard-of-hearing person 
has the best prospects for normal communication with 
the aid of lip-reading, the more so as he will not have to 
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subject others to the strain of loud speaking close to the 
ear, and thus, restrictions in his intercourse with friends 
will not oceur. The consciousness of being prepared for 
a possible impairment in hearing relaxes the nervous ten- 
sion, and this, in turn, has a favorable effect upon the 
retention of the remaining hearing. Even should such an 
impairment occur, the difficult mental change to hearing 
with the eye has sufficient time for development. The 
immediate association of the optic motion pictures with 
the speech content is thus brought about imperceptibly 
and without great effort. 

In recommending the study of lip-reading to the 
slightly hard of hearing, one often hears the anxious 
question: ‘‘Will my hearing not deteriorate through it.’’ 
As to that it may be said that the physical hearing ap- 
paratus functions as far as it can without any effort on 
our part. The many noises and sounds to which modern 
life subjects us in a most undesirable measure, take care 
that it remains active and does not deteriorate. Psychic 
hearing, however, is so deeply rooted in our thought 
process that it cannot be forgotten or unlearned in a 
life time. Other thoroughly learned mechanical accom- 
plishments also, like bicyele riding and swimming, are 
never lost, not even after the lapse of years. Lip-reading, 
on the contrary, relieves the affected ear. It keeps it 
from getting worse, as would be the case through the 
strong irritation of loud speaking, which forces it to a 
task that it is not capable of fulfilling for the time being. 
An ailing stomach is not helped by excessive eating, but 
by rest and care. 

The comparison may be somewhat exaggerated, since 
in many cases it is highly desirable that there be frequent 
passive activity of the drum membrane and the chain of 
bones of the affected ear. But this end may be better 
reached by other means than nerve-shattering loud yell- 
ing. In the end the conclusion remains unaltered, that 
the slightly hard of hearing, who can no longer expect 
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improvement, should, as soon as possible, take a good 
course in lip-reading. That the eye and the ear, working 
together in the comprehension of speech, may accomplish 
great things is shown by the fact that the pupils of our 
schools for the hard of hearing, most of whom are only 
slightly hard of hearing, are scarcely hindered at all in 
conversation. We speak, indeed, of the hearing-seeing 
method of instructing them. 

The question is to be argued in the instruction of the 
slightly hard of hearing, whether the lessons are to be 
given with the normal use of the voice or in whispered 
speech. Brauckmann decides for a norma! speech voice, 
because, as he says, speech would be robbed of ‘‘its soul’’ 
through the omission of its acoustic elements. Through 
the exclusion of the voice, moreover, the appearance of the 
speech movements would become unnatural and usually 
exaggerated. The second statement is in itself quite 
correct. A simple test shows that one seeks unconsciously 
to articulate more sharply and expressively in trying 
to be understood by others in whispered speech. For 
the instruction of the very hard of hearing and totally 
deafened, normal loud speech is always to be used. An 
important reason opposes this with the slightly hard of 
hearing. As little as we can learn to swim in a shallow 
pond, as little will the slightly hard of hearing be able 
to enter upon the study of lip-reading when the ear 
takes over the large part of understanding speech dur- 
ing instruction. The hard of hearing incline naturally to 
use their ears in understanding to their uttermost exer- 
tion, which is shown by the typical slanting position of 
the head, imposed by trying to put the better ear forward. 
Instruction and remonstrances to the contrary do not 
help any here. If lip-reading is to relax the already ex- 
cessively used acoustic nerve centers, then we will have 
to exclude them from the very beginning of the lessons. 
The adult hard of hearing request this also of themselves. 
The cooperating of eye and ear is sufficiently practised 
in daily conversation, during which a whispered or 
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aphonice speech is not used, provided that the eye has 
previously been systematically prepared for its task. 
Otherwise the ear works alone. The use of the whispered 
or even aphoniec speech of instruction requires, however, 
a practised speaker, who is completely master of his 
organs of speech. Experiments have shown that by 
clever management even very sensitive hard-of-hearing 
persons have not been able, during lip-reading, to detect 
a difference between the loud and aphonic use of the 
voice. 

In view of the difficulties of lip-reading and the time 
required for its mastery, the slightly hard of hearing are 
often inclined to prefer the immediate help which the 
ear phone gives, since, like lip-reading, it relaxes the suf- 
ferer physically and mentally. Such a desire is easily 
comprehensible, but it carries with it the danger that the 
constant or frequent use of the ear phone hinders or even 
makes impossible the learning of lip-reading. If one com- 
pares the value of both aids, lip-reading is undoubtedly 
to be preferred. The best ear phone even chains the hard 
of hearing, makes slaves of them. Through the use of the 
ear phone they are, moreover, subjected to all the im- 
perfections and accidents connected therewith, which are 
difficult and clumsy handling in public and at social af- 
fairs, functional disturbances and repairs, failing of the 
battery at the most inopportune occasions, and constant 
expense of renewal of same. The study of lip-reading, on 
the other hand, frees the hard of hearing from these 
fetters and makes them master over their handicap. 

One should not, however, discourage the slightly hard 
of hearing from using a good hearing device. Especially 
not when it is important for them to follow the spoken 
word rapidly and without misunderstanding. But one 
should not fail to warn them of the danger to lip-reading 
of its too frequent use. Above all, one should impress on 
them the advantages of lip-reading skill. 


ROBERT STOBSCHINSKI, 
Berlin-Charlottenburg, Germany. 


HOW THE DEAF-MUTES WERE CARED FOR BY 
L’EPEE AND SICARD 


[The story that follows, taken from the Wesleyan Sunday School 
Magazine, 1863, and here reprinted with the approval of the secre- 
tary of the Sunday School Department of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, London, is an old one, but it loses none of its flavor in 
the retelling. The two great apostles of philanthropy, de 1’Epée 
and Sicard, are presented in a vivid character study that imparts 
to their efforts the color of living romance. This paper, the second 
part of which will follow in an early number of the ANNALS, was 
chanced upon by Mr. Selwyn Oxley, of the Guild of St. John of 
Beverley, and Rev. Wm. Raper, chaplain to the deaf of South 
London.—Editor, ANNALS. | 

There is a class of lonely beings who move silently 
about in a world which to them is voiceless. The beauti- 
ful creation is spread out before them, all life, movement, 
exquisite coloring but ‘‘silent as a picture.’’ They see 
mysterious communications passing around them which 
evidently lead to feeling and to action, but they are them- 
selves cut off from all knowledge of the mode by which 
mind acts upon mind, from all commerce and converse 
through ‘‘the passages whereby the ear converses with the 
heart.’’ They are deaf-mutes; they were born totally 
deaf, consequently have remained dumb: for, although 
their organs of speech may be perfect, they have no 
power, because of their deafness, of moduiating the voice 
by means of imitation, and hence are unable to imitate 
or articulate words of whose sound they have no con- 
ception. And are they doomed? Are they to be out- 
lawed from the society of their fellows because it has 
pleased the Father to send them into His world deficient 
in the common endowment of one of His good gifts? 
Nay, rather are they pensioners upon our sympathy, 
voiceless claimants of our pitying aid. 

St. Augustine sorrowfully, but most erroneously, declared 
that they were cut off from the blessed teachings of reli- 
gion itself. Among many peoples of the ancient times 
they were shunned with abhorrence, as stamped by the 
supposed curse of Heaven. Even so late as the latter 
part of the last century, they were looked upon in civil- 
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ized France as poor disgraced creatures, who must be 
kept out of sight, who must be barely fed and clothed, 
and be carefully shut up in a cloister, or in some other 
dark place. And so the talking and hearing world went 
on, leaving these poor unfortunates alone in the dead 
silence of their souls. And yet their number was large. 
There was universality in the affliction from which no 
clime or country could claim exemption, and from statis- 
tical tables which have been formed in recent times it 
appears that the proportion throughout Europe is one 
in 1,537 while in our own Great Britain it is one to 1,622 
of the whole population, a very formidable fraction. True, 
there had been some thoughtful intellects which had de- 
bated their hard case, some pitying souls who had longed 
to draw them into converse with their kind. 

Rodolphus Agricola, born at Groningen in Friesland in 
1442, who introduced the stately language of Greece to 
the untaught ear and to the rude tongue of the Germans, 
says that he had known a person who had been born 
deaf, and hence was dumb likewise, who could express 
his thoughts in writing. This, so far as we know, is the 
earliest recognition of the fact that the thoughts of the 
deaf and dumb might possibly be taught to express them- 
selves in outward and conventional characters without 
the common medium of speech. The truth was boldly 
propounded in the next century by a learned mathema- 
tician, but a most empirical physician of Pavia, Jerome 
Cardan by name, who was born in 1501 and died in 
1576,—died, it is recorded, because, having predicted his 
own death for that year by astrology, he felt bound to 
prove the correctness of his calculations by starving him- 
self to death when the right time came! A few years 
before the death of Cardan, under the reign of dark 
Philip II of Spain, a Benedictine monk of the monastery 
of San Salvador de Ofia was engaged in working out an 
interesting intellectual experiment. It was about the year 
1570, and there was an afflicted group, consisting of two 
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brothers and one sister, who were born deaf and dumb. 
The Constable of Castile was their brother, and to the 
Benedictine, Pedro Ponce, was committed the care of 
the unfortunates. In the breast of the monk of Ofia there 
sprang up a benevolent ambition to impart to his voice- 
less charges all that knowledge which had enlightened 
his own learned cell. But he must improvise a way of 
entrance into the sealed chambers of those three souls. 
There were no borrowed ligh‘s to guide him in groping 
his way to the door of access, for no attempt to open up 
a communication with the imprisoned intelligence of the 
deaf and dumb had ever come to his knowledge. After 
much consideration the monk began by making his pupils 
trace the alphabetical characters, indicating to their 
watching eyes by the lips and the tongue the mode of 
pronunciation. Then followed words formed of these 
signs and then, where possible, the objects which these 
words represented were pointed out. This is all we know 
of the Benedictine’s mode of instruction, but the results 
were brilliant and amazing. The mute brothers and sister 
not only learned to read, write, and make calculations by 
arithmetic, but they gained a knowledge of Latin and 
Greek, of several modern foreign tongues, the outlines of 
general physics, an acquaintance with astronomy, and 
some skill in painting. Don Pedro de Velasco, one of 
these emancipated brothers, composed a paper in which 
he acknowledged how great was the debt which he owed 
to the monk of Ofia. A mute son of the Governor of 
Aragon was another of his distinguished pupils, and these 
pupils were taught not only to reason consecutively, and 
to express that mental process in written language, but 
even to speak. The good Benedictine had no desire to 
leave his charges with taught intellects, but with un- 
touched hearts, but, according to his own dim light in a 
dark day (for Spain, as has been said, then lay under the 
curse of the gloomy Philip’s all repressive power) he 
tried to make known to them the principles of the Chris- 
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tian Faith. This pious Pedro de Ponce died in 1584, 
and in the register of his monastery of San Salvador de 
Ojfia may be read this honorable record, that ‘‘he was dis- 
tinguished by his eminent virtues, and that he obtained 
a just celebrity throughout the world in instructing deaf- 
mutes to speak.’’ Various writers in Spain, in England, 
in Flanders, followed each other in theorizing on the best 
mode of teaching the deaf and dumb, but very little prac- 
tical help was obtained from these sources. There was 
the fantastic Mercury Van Helmont, who traveled about 
Europe with a caravan party of Bohemian gypsies, his 
visionary eyes dilating with the expected discovery of the 
philosopher’s stone, his head working with the search after 
the original universal language of man; and Mercury 
Van Helmont believed that in this universal tongue the 
deaf-mutes would have their intelligent share, and that 
they would be able to recognize its characters at the first 
glance. In England there was John Bulwer, and then 
there was Dr. Wallis in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, who seem to have been the leaders in this in- 
teresting path, proving themselves to be ‘‘the Deefe and 
Dumbe Man’s Friendes.’’ Each inquirer threw out his 
own crude thoughts, and each was unconscious that any- 
one before himself had investigated the matter. In this 
separate way each may have been to some extent a dis- 
coverer, each certainly a philanthropist. Everything was 
vague and speculative hitherto, but in 1748 a Portuguese, 
Rodriguez Pereira (by some authorities called Don An- 
tonio Pereires), presented himself, together with a num- 
ber of his trained pupils, before the Academie des 
Sciences at Paris, and received distinguished notice. But 
Pereira kept his system a close secret, and would only 
reveal it by purchase. He can, therefore, never rank high 
in the seale of philanthropy, for his system seems to have 
died out with the jealous discoverer. And now, thus 
heralded steps out on ground often indicated, but not 
previously occupied, a man who dedicated his life, his 
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strength, and his whole worldly substance to the earnest 
solving of the interesting question, how we may place 
ourselves en rapport with these lonely and silent ones of 
the earth. To the Abbé de 1’Epée belongs the great merit 
of having not only obeyed the benevolent impulse to de- 
vote himself and his all to the service of the deaf and 
dumb, but of having brought into almost systematic work- 
ing the ideas and schemes which had floated before the 
mind of many a speculative philosopher and many a sym- 
pathizing observer. He taught the public at home and in 
foreign lands not only to think and to feel, but to aid. 

Charles Michel de 1’Epée was born at Versailles on the 
25th of November, 1712. His father was the king’s archi- 
tect, and when we know that this king was the mag- 
nificent Louis XIV, we must suppose that he was pos- 
sessed of a large amount of professional ability, though 
not possibly of pure taste. The son was intended for the 
church. He was gentle, engaging, and thoughtful in 
character, and it was considered that he was likely to 
win his way to the hearts of many by his pious teachings. 
But when the time came for the admission into the priest- 
hood, scruples presented themselves to his mind, and he 
demurred to the signing of the formulary of faith. This 
act of subscription was positively required in the diocese 
of Paris before orders were given. But the young can- 
didate had received into his soul the doctrines which are 
known by the distinguishing name of Jansenist, doctrines 
which, though they do not in their definition satisfy the 
requirements of our scriptural Protestantism, perhaps 
made a nearer approach to the simple evangelical truth 
than did any other modification of Romanism, doctrines 
which made their home amid the serene and learned 
shades of Port Royal des Champs, where walked, studied 
and wrote a Pascal, an Arnauld, and a Nicole. Being a 
Jansenist at heart, the young Charles de 1’Epée found 
that he could not conscientiously sign the required con- 
fession of faith, and rather than strain the elasticity 
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of conventional interpretation, he turned his face toward 
another path. 

Before these difficulties had presented themselves, he 
had become a deacon. But he could not now be ordained 
priest, so he studied law, and was admitted as an advocate 
at Paris. But he was unhappy and dissatisfied, as a man 
will ever be who has not yet found his vocation. Restless 
and unsettled, he sought and found a bishop in another 
diocese who was willing to waive the requirements which 
had been stumbling blocks to his sensitive mind. This 
was the Bishop of Troyes, a nephew of the celebrated 
Boussuet, but, unlike his uncle, he was disposed to look 
tolerantly upon Jansenistic scruples. And so at Troyes, 
Charles Michel de 1’Epée was admitted into priest’s 
orders at last. The bishop not only invited him into his 
diocese, and ordained the conscientious young deacon but 
he gave him after a time a canonry in his cathedral of 
Troyes. But the canon of the picturesque old capital of 
Champagne had not yet found out his true mission until 
one day some business led him to enter an humble dwell- 
ing where were seated two girls who were busily and 
silently plying the needle. He spoke to them, but they 
gave him no answer; he spoke again and again, asking 
question after question, but they seemed to have no idea 
of the necessity or propriety of replying to the stranger’s 
civil address. At last the mother came in, and seeing 
the surprise of the visitor, she burst into tears, and said, 
‘‘Alas! father, my daughters are deaf and dumb.’’ It 
was enough: his whole heart flowed out in sympathy, and 
in those words of the weeping mother, de 1’Epée at last 
recognized the language of the true call. To that plead- 
ing call his whole life, up to his seventy-eighth year, was 
the eloquent answer. He had found out his mission, his 
vocation, his work. What waste of strength there is in a 
world for want of such discovery! Zeal running to waste, 
energy toiling up the wrong hill, genius carrying its 
brilliant lamp into the wrong cell, compassion pouring 
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out its whole urn-full of sympathy upon some already 
well watered spot when parched soil nigh at hand is 
panting for a few healing drops. It is a great thing for 
a man to find out his vocation. And how? God has 
many ways of making it known to His waiting servants, 
to His listening children, to His watching disciples, let 
them but patiently maintain that waiting attitude, that 
listening ear, that watching eye; and it is when he rises 
from the bowed knee of prayer that the chivalrous volun- 
teer in noble Christian enterprise is most likely to hear 
the answer to his heart’s question, ‘‘What would’st Thou 
have me to do?’’ 

Let us hear what Charles de 1’Epée says when he first 
saw these sister mutes. ‘‘Believing that these two chil- 
dren would live and die in ignorance of religion if I did 
not attempt some means of instructing them, I was 
touched with compassion and told the mother that she 
might send them daily to my house, and that I would do 
whatever I might find possible for them.’’ It was a 
simple beginning of a great work. Someone had locked 
with pity on the silent girls before de 1’Epée had crossed 
their threshold. An ecclesiastic, called Vannin, had made 
an attempt to teach them through the medium of some 
pictures, but he soon died, the pictures had lost their in- 
terpreter, and the whole illuminated book of knowledge 
was still closed. De l’Epée now began eagerly to study 
the phenomena of deafness, and the ignorance and isola- 
tion which it so sorrowfully ensures. His enthusiasm was 
equal to any possible effort; it was a leading feature in 
his character. It was nothing to him that many friends 
around him—the world’s comfortable, self-satisfied, ‘‘let- 
a-lone’’ people, many of his brother ecclesiastics amongst 
the number—openly condemned his visionary undertak- 
ing. Whilst he was anxiously meditating on the best 
mode of acquitting himself of the charge which he had 
assumed, a stranger chanced to offer him for sale a work 
by a Spaniard, Don Juan Pablo Bonet. (Bonet had 
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published his book about forty years after the good Bene- 
dictine, Pedro de Ponce, had died.) But the work was 
in an unknown language, and the Frenchman rejected 
it, until, chancing to open it upon the diagrams of a one- 
hand alphabet, his attention was instantly arrested, and 
eagerly turning to the title page, he spelt out the words, 
Arte para ensenar a habler los Mudos; ‘‘T had no diffi- 
culty in divining,’’ says the abbé, ‘‘that this signified 
‘the art of teaching the dumb to speak,’ and from that 
moment I determined to learn the language that I might 
be of service to my pupils.’’ He set eagerly to work to 
learn Spanish, in order to master its contents. He now 
framed for himself a language of methodized signs, 
elaborate and copious, adapted to an advanced condition 
of mind, but he only secured a partial success by this 
attempt to enable the deaf and dumb .to translate their 
ideas into signs. The neglected minds, with which he 
was so anxiously opening a communication, were in want 
of the ideas. They needed knowledge; they must have 
thoughts suggested. 

He must store the dreary void, cultivate a habit of 
observation and reflection, lead them to associate one sub- 
ject with another, teach them to bind on to thought by 
some supplied link, and thus enable them to forge that 
golden chain which can in a moment of time girdle the 
world, and traverse the whole universe of space. Without 
this true cultivation he was only giving them a mass of 
erude words, and showing them how to translate those 
words into gestures, and those gestures into preconcerted 
written signs. Thus, while he was lavishing signs upon 
his interesting charges, he imagined that he was endowing 
them with ideas, whereas he was only supplying them 
with words. He soon found that he must graft on his sys- 
tem of methodized signs those impulsive gestures which 
mutes seemed instinctively to employ in order to express 
the wants of their newly stimulated minds. He observed 
that they fell into a sort of natural language of their 
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own which was abundantly expressive in conveying the 
meaning of one deaf-mute to another deaf-mute. He 
was himself a learner, and as he learned so he taught, 
laboriously, openly, beneficently, conscientiously. He drew 
a number of pupils around him, and his earnest aim was 
to raise them morally and spiritually, while he cultivated 
them intellectually. Whether his system were the best, 
or only the ‘‘second best’’ that could be devised, the 
singleness of his heart and the simple piety of his aim 
are worthy of all honor and love. 

The Abbé de 1’Epée employed artificial articulation to 
some extent in his system, but never seems to have rested 
much on this mode of communication, although he wrote 
a treatise upon its use. Of dactylology—that is, ‘‘talking 
with the fingers’’—he made a subordinate use. His 
methodical signs and writing were the vehicles to which 
he mainly trusted for sending knowledge and drawing 
forth thought. In the meantime the experimental educa- 
tion of the two silent sisters of Troyes was successful 
beyond their master’s most sanguine hopes. Thus en- 
couraged he removed to Paris and there set up an estab- 
lishment for the deaf and dumb, without aid, by his own 
individual exertion and at his own expense. He pos- 
sessed a private income of £400 a year, and three quar- 
ters of this income he dedicated to the necessities of his 
benevolent institution. But he soon found himself an- 
ticipating his slender revenue in order to feed and clothe 
his dependents. The sternest self-denial was needed to 
keep the machinery of his establishment in action, so the 
abbé was soon wearing very old clothes in order that his 
beloved mutes might have new ones, and allowing himself 
a very bare allowance for food that his children might 
not hunger. Even when years advanced heavily upon 
him, and the cold was strong, the brave old man would 
sit and shiver rather than indulge himself in the luxury 
of a fire. But love kept him warm, for there was the 
flame of pure benevolence burning bright and strong 
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within. As numbers increased, he was obliged to avail 
himself of the charitable assistance of the Due de Pen- 
thievre and a few philanthropic characters, but, with some 
small exception, it may be said in general terms that 
the Abbé de 1’Epée’s beneficent establishment was his 
own, fed from his own emptying purse, and kept alive 
with his own living zeal. It has been declared that his 
country never adopted him, or attempted to make his 
merit its own, but this is an error, for the government 
of the unfortunate Louis XVI offered assistance to the 
abbé in the latter part of his life and set apart a portion 
of its revenues of the suppressed convent of the Celestines 
for the support of his deaf and dumb establishmené. 
Catherine of Russia, struck with the self devotion of the 
quiet hero, begged to be allowed to endow him with her 
gifts, but he declined foreign aid, and asked from the 
Empress of All Russias only one boon, a deaf and dumb 
Muscovite, to be educated by himself into an intelligent 
being. ‘‘The rich,’’ said the old abbé, ‘‘only come by 
sufferance to my house; it is not to them I devote my 
life, it is to the poor, and but for these, I should have 
never undertaken the teaching of the deaf and dumb.’’ 
He lived like a father in the midst of a great family of 
children, but his name was proclaimed all over Europe. 
And the loving old abbé, surrounded by his mute de- 
pendents, talking with them in a language which reached 
their grateful hearts, awakening their sleeping intelli- 
gence, and showing them the wondrous love of their 
Father-God in the Gospel of His Divine Son, while he 
likewise expounded to them the beautiful silent picture- 
book of creation, was a sight which philosophers stopped 
to admire and sovereigns sought to imitate in their own 
lands. 

The sight of a deaf-mute always bespoke the Abbé de 
l’Epée’s tenderest compassion and eager partisanship, as 
is witnessed in the case of a poor youth called Joseph, 
whom he chanced to meet on the road near Peronne in 
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the year 1773. He was persuaded in his own mind that 
this poor youth, covered with rags, helpless and speech- 
less, was the true heir of the Count de Solar, and hence 
lineal representative of a rich and distinguished house. 
The abbé was too enthusiastic a patron to leave such a 
persuasion in the vague condition of a mere hypothesis. 
There was to him a delicious excitement in the idea that 
he could raise this poor speechless wanderer from starva- 
tion to wealth, could lift ‘‘the beggar from the dunghill, 
and set him among the princes.’’ Success in such a cause 
would be the romance of his life, the poetry of his eve- 
ning hour. The abbé never recognized the existence of 
a difficulty, or if he saw one it was only in the light of 
a thing to be overcome. There was always before his 
mind’s eye a broad, straight road, leading direct to his 
object, however distant that object might be; and there 
was daylight at the end. What was it to him that a 
long, harassing, and expensive law process must inter- 
vene? If dumb Joseph were the true heir of wealth and 
honors, his own slender purse should be drained rather 
than he should forfeit his rights for want of money to 
establish his claim. In June 1781, eight years after his 
first meeting with the deaf and dumb youth, the abbé 
had the joy of hearing the sentence was pronounced 
recognizing the claim of poor Joseph to the De Solar 
inheritance. It was not probable that such a startling 
decision would be left unchallenged, and the opposing 
interest appealed to Parliament. The decision was long 
withheld, and in the meantime the Abbé de 1’Epée had 
died. Poor Joseph was the victim of even more than 
the law’s proverbial incertitudes. Soon after the loss of 
his noble-hearted protector, the ground opened beneath 
Joseph’s feet in that tremendous national upheaving 
which we always call ‘‘the French Revolution’’—as if 
forsooth, France had known no other—and Parliament 
which was considering whether he were rich and noble, 
or a homeless outcast, itself ceased to exist in the dread 
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hour of the country’s wild disorder. The case, by this 
time raised into the dignity of one of the causes célébres, 
and as such published among the Recuils, was next car- 
ried by the opposing claimant before the new revolu- 
tionary tribunal of Paris, and on the 24th of July, 1792, 
a final judgment was pronounced, reversing the decision 
of the Chatulet, and ‘‘M. De Solar’’ dropped instantly 
into poor ‘‘Joseph le Sourd-Muet,’’ who was forbidden 
ever again to use his noble name. But by this time it 
was infinitely better for him to be a beggar than a prince; 
a starving citizen was much safer than a retinued noble. 
Some knightly instincts seem to have awakened in the 
deaf-mute by his illusive glimpse into the golden land of 
earthly promise, for, when he found himself to be ‘‘no- 
body,’’ his protectors dead, and the gateway into the 
garden of romance again barred against him, Joseph in- 
stead of resuming his rags enlisted in a regiment of 
cuirassiers; and at last the deaf and dumb soldier, 
wearing the livery of revolutionized France, ended his 
chequered days in a hospital. 

Charles Michel de 1’Epée was taken from the evil to 
come, for on December 23, 1789, the happy old man, 
thankfully numbering his seventy-seven years, full of love 
and honor, and surrounded by a weeping crowd of his 
mute children, ‘‘went seasonably to heaven,’’ to use an 
expression of Richard Baxter. His eloge was pronounced 
by the Abbé Fauchet, the king’s preacher, and his tomb- 
stone in the beautiful cemetery of Pére-la-Chaise at Paris 
bears the significant symbol of an open hand. His work 
glided easily into the hands of Roch-Ambroise Cucurron 
Sicard, who more than equaled him in fame and who dis- 
taneed him in success. 

(To be continued) 


SCHOOL ITEMS 


American School_—The following teachers will not re- 
turn: Miss Marcia L. Ackley, Miss Irene Piggott, and Miss 
Frances D. Johnston. Miss Gertrude Wildt of the Central 
New York Institution, and Miss Jessie Stowe have been 
appointed for the coming year. Miss Gladys Hancock 
will fill the position of domestic science teacher, taking 
Miss Johnston’s place. Mr. Charles F. Dermody, who 
has completed twenty-five years as a supervisor, has been 
promoted assistant in the cabinet shop. 


Central New York Institution—Miss Gertrude Wildt 
and Miss Hazel V. Struppler, of the primary department, 
resigned in June, the former going to the Hartford School 
and the latter to the Beverly School. Miss E. Ogwen 
Jones, of the intermediate department, returns to the 
Wright Oral School. The vacancies have been filled by 


the appointment of Miss Martha N. Lange, of Wisconsin, 
and Miss Nina Weaver and Miss Mary Childress of Ala- 
bama. 

Considerable general repairs were made to the buildings 
during the summer months. 


Colorado School_—At the close of school in June, Mr. 
Alfred L. Brown, principal of this school, resigned to 
accept the position of president of the Florida School for 
the Deaf and the Blind at St. Augustine. Mr. Brown 
gave excellent service to this school during the sixteen 
years he had been connected with it. 

Miss Margaret A. Nelson resigned to accept the position 
of supervising teacher at the Idaho School. Mr. Roy F. 
Nilson, after an absence of two years as assistant principal 
of the Wright Oral School, returns to this school to ac- 
cept the position of head teacher of the advanced depart- 
ment of the deaf. 

Ritter Hall, the new primary building which is being 
constructed, will be ready for occupancy sometime during 
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the fall. This building when finished will be one of the 
finest on the campus. it is named in honor of J. Alfred 
Ritter who has served as a member of the Board of 
Trustees of this school for fourteen years. 

One of the old buildings on the campus has been re- 
modeled for use as a sloyd shop. 


Kentucky School—Dr. Augustus Rogers retired from 
the profession on September 1, after having served in this 
school forty years. For thirty-three years he was superin- 
tendent and his loss will be felt not only in Kentucky 
but in the whole profession. Dr. Rogers will spend the 
early fall in Danville and then go to Florida where he 
expects to live most of the time. 

Miss Theresa Bolin, teacher of rhythm for the past two 
years, resigned to be married and her place has been 
filled by the appointment of Miss Nettie Gover of Stan- 
ford, Ky. Miss Gover was trained last year at the Cen- 
tral Institute and comes to Kentucky, her home state, 
with high recommendations. 

Miss Lula Mae Bruce of Danville, Ky., has been ap- 
pointed supervising teacher for this year. Miss Bruce 
has been at the head of the department of adult lip- 
reading at Central Institute for the past few years. 


Mississippi School_—On account of delay in the sale of 
bonds by the State Building Commission, repairs and im- 
provements contemplated during the past summer had 
to be postponed. 


Missouri School.—The school has lost by death one of 
its oldest and most valued teachers, Mr. Henry Gross, a 
graduate of the Missouri School and of Gallaudet College, 
and a teacher in this school for the last forty years. Mr. 
Gross was one of the leading deaf men in the state of 
Missouri, and his loss will be felt not only in the school 
but throughout the state. 

The following teachers have resigned: Miss Patti 
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Palmer, to become supervising teacher in the Mississippi 
School; Mr. Robert D. Morrow, to teach in the Iowa 
School; Mr. and Mrs. Vernon S. Birck, to take up work 
in the California School. These places have been filled 
by the appointment of Mr. Arthur G. Norris, of the 
Indiana School, Miss Julia Stafford of Wisconsin, and 
Mrs. Edna Bartley Stokes of Fulton, formerly a teacher 
in the school. Mr. Nathan Lahn of Kansas will be di- 
rector of physical education, and Mrs. Claude Dudley of 
Fulton will take the position left vacant by Mrs. Birck. 

In July the school began the erection of a new trades 
building, made possible by the release of $65,000 ap- 
propriated by the last legislature. This amount covers 
the cost of the building and the purchase of new equip- 
ment for the different industrial departments. 


Oregon School.—At the close of the last school year 
the following teachers resigned to take up further study 
or to teach in other schools: Miss Ruth Carter, Miss 
Dorothy Morgan, Miss M. Esther Morris, Miss Eleanor 
C. Jones and Mr. Evan Ellis. These vacancies have been 
filled by the appointment of Miss May Cunningham of 
the North Dakota School, Miss Weima Norris and Miss 
Pauline Schmidt of the Louisiana School, Miss Allene 
Woodson Cooper, trained at the Central Institute, and 
Miss Lillian H. Shaw of Detroit. 


Pennsylvania Institution—At the close of the school 
year in June, only two changes occurred in the teaching 
staff of the institution; Miss Eleanor M. May and Miss 
Geraldine M. Weiss resigned to be married. Miss Dorothy 
Williamson of Germantown, trained in this institution, 
was appointed to fill Miss Weiss’s place. The other posi- 
tion will be filled later. 

Gilpin Hall, the new gymnasium, will be ready for 
occupancy early in the fall. Plans are under way for the 
utilization of the old gymnasium for additional industrial 
classes in Morris Hall. 

Considerable repair work was done during the sum- 
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mer months in all the halls, and the grounds were filled 
in and graded in a number of places. 

The enrollment for the year 1927-1928 was the largest 
in the history of the institution—550 on October 1, 1927, 
and an average of 545 during the school term. The 
prospects for a record attendance again this year are 
very encouraging, with 55 new applications on file. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred 
upon Superintendent Elbert A. Gruver, June 4, by Coe 
College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. He was also initiated an 
alumnus member of Iota Chapter, Phi Beta Kappa, by 
Gettysburg College, June 11. 


Wisconsin School.—Mrs. A. H. Lowe, a graduate of the 
Milwaukee State Normal College, and a former teacher 
at this school, has been appointed principal of the high 
school department. Mrs. Mary Lawrence, Miss Helen 
Harris, Miss Gwendolyn Bray, and Miss Mary E. Jones 
are new teachers who will begin work at the opening of 
school in September. 

For the first time the school will have a full time gym- 
nasium instructor. Miss Evelyn Ellison will be in charge 
of this work. 

Last year the state legislature appropriated $8,000 for 
the purchase of forty acres of very high grade land as 
an addition to the farm in connection with the school. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


More About the Junior College Idea.—Mr. A. L. Bowen, 
editor of the Illinois State Journal, in the August 15, 
1928, issue of that paper discusses editorially the ques- 
tion of a junior college for the deaf. The argument pre- 
sented is of interest in that it gives the reaction of an 
outsider on a subject that at the present time is challeng- 
ing the best thought of educators of the deaf. The pro- 
posal also is of more than passing interest because of the 
fact that for over ten years Mr. Bowen served as a mem- 
ber of the old state charities board and of the present de- 
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partment of public welfare of Illinois, whose responsibil- 
ities included oversight of the state school for the deaf at 
Jacksonville. The suggestions offered, although high 
minded, are, however, far too general in nature. There 
would be very little agreement among educators of the 
deaf, for one thing, with the contention that the proposed 
junior college for the deaf be incorporated in a general 
center for ‘‘other classes of handicapped children.’’ 
Further, ‘‘the working out of the details’’ of the plan 
would very likely prove more than baffling. 

Mr., Bowen’s opinions on the matter are given as fol- 
lows: 


The State Association of the Deaf, at its meeting last week in 
Peoria, adopted a program for group betterment. It is a com- 
prehensive plan to which much thought had been given over a long 
period. The most important recommendation and the principal ob- 
ject to be sought hereafter is a junior college for the deaf. The 
association undoubtedly favors the University of Illinois as the 
place for the establishment of this institution, which, by the way, is 
not to be for Illinois alone nor supported by Illinois alone. The 
college is designed for the deaf of the nation and the federal con- 
gress is to be asked to supplement the appropriations of the State 
of Illinois for its creation and maintenance. 

The association makes the wise suggestion that the emphasis of 
this institution shall be placed upon manual and vocational in- 
struction and training. At present the limit of education for the 
deaf is the common school with some high school work at the state 
school at Jacksonville. Chicago supports special schools for handi- 
capped but carries few pupils to college doors. Even those deaf 
who are most adept in lip-reading and possess some hearing find 
it almost impossible to keep up with hearing students in the col- 
leges. The need for specialized educators and teachers and of 
courses that will develop the deaf for useful and profitable lives 
is obvious. The junior college as suggested ought to meet all re- 
quirements. 

That it should serve more than one state is also clear. The work- 
ing out of the details must have the codperation of educators who 
know the problems of the deaf. 

My own reaction to the proposal is that the blind and other 
classes of handicapped children should be included and that the 
proposed junior college should be organized and operated to give 
higher educational advantages to them all. This could be done 
very easily. If combined in one request and urged by all classes 
such a plan would attract greater support than will be given to the 
idea if it is limited to the one type of handicap. The state and the 
nation should provide junior college facilities for all its handicapped 
children. It would be both economic and humane, insuring them an 
opportunity to compete in the higher levels and to develop a better 
and fuller life. Without doubt there is genius among our blind, 
deaf and crippled which lies dormant for want of skill and oppor- 
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tunity to bring it to the surface. Pedagogic methods and teaching 
personnel, designed especially to overcome the obstacles that are in 
the way of instruction and to open up avenues to the mind that we 
do not now recognize, are among the crying needs in every institu- 
tion that attempts to give educational advantages to blind, deaf and 
crippled. 


Plan for Teaching Industrial Subjects in the Mt. Airy 
School—Mr. Harry B. Brown, principal of the trades 
teaching department of the Pennsylvania Institution, ex- 
plains in the January 26, 1928, issue of the Mt. Airy 
World a new procedure adopted in that school with regard 
to the industrial subjects. It appears to be a definite 
effort to rescue the industrial part of the school curric- 
ulum from the aimless course that characterizes trades 
teaching in general, and give to it the same state of 
orderliness and sequence that is accorded the purely 
academic side of the school program. 

The plan is as follows: 


For those pupils who are not advanced far enough in years and 
mental development semi-vocational instruction is furnished em- 
bracing various units of work and presided over by an instructor. 
Its scope is pre-vocational; the teaching of a trade is not its aim. 
It is content with grounding pupils in the fundamentals of, and 
showing the relation between, the various occupations. This period 
of orientation, preceding the selection of a trade, provides for the 
likes and dislikes, as well as aptitudes and inclinations. 

A committee on vocational guidance assists the pupils in choosing, 
planning, changing and making progress in any trade taught. This 
committee consists of four vocational instructors and the principal 
of the industrial department. 

The plan is very simple and direct. Efforts are put forth to 
guard against isolated processes to be taught only as an exercise. 
It consists of an analysis or examination of the trade in order to 
secure a list of the things one must be able to do and a list of 
things one must know in order to be proficient. 

1. ‘*Unit Operations.’’ Things one must be able to do. ‘‘It is 
not practicable to list all jobs that may occur in a skilled trade. 
Every conceivable job is made up of operations of the trade in 
various combinations. ’’ 

2. ‘Topics of Information.’’ Things one must know. ‘‘ Skill 
alone is not a sufficient basis for classifying a person as being pro- 
ficient. A pupil must know the reasons for doing things in certain 
ways and be able to think and plan his work.’’ 

3. ‘*Problems of the Trade.’’ Under this heading may be listed 
anything that does not fall under number one and two; keeping 
account of time and material, estimating costs, ordering materials 
and supplies, ete. 
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To make the plan work, a record chart is placed on the wall of 
each shop. The operations of the trade are listed on this form and 
each pupil is given credit by the instructor when he believes a pupil 
has reached a certain proficiency. 

In trade instruction, we seldom have an entire class engaged on 
the same operations at the same time. This is especially true where 
practical work is being done. 

At this point of development, the job sheet furnishes obvious ad- 
vantages, which otherwise would resolve itself into a situation very 
hard to cope with. 

It does not replace oral instruction. However, it gives the in- 
structor more time for individual instruction and acts as a ready 
reference in case some difficulties are encountered in the perform- 
ance of the task. A job sheet should include at least the following: 


JOB SHEET 


Materials required. 
Tools required. 


Read carefully the directions for performing all the operations 
with which you are not thoroughly familiar. 


PROCEDURE 

1 > 
2 
3 
4 
Units of Operation 
12. 
18. 
20. 
22. 


(This Job Sheet Card to be made any convenient size. Numbers 
may be continued on back of card.) 

Are you sure you know how to perform each step in your plan? 

The various trades taught at school have been outlined in ac- 
cordance with the stated plan. These courses of study are going 
through a try-out period which will cover at least one year. Any 
change considered advisable at the expiration of this period will be 
made. If the curriculum is then considered effective, it will be 
printed and ready for presentation. 


Report of the Survey of Schools for the Deaf.—The 
consolidated report of the recent survey of the schools for 
the deaf carried out under the auspices of the National 
Research Council is now available for distribution. The 
report, previously published serially in the ANNALs, has 
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been brought together and issued in a separate volume 
of about 300 pages. A copy may be secured by anyone 
interested by request sent to Dr. A. L. Barrows, National 
Research Council, Washington, D. C. To cover cost of 
wrapping and mailing, 25 cents should be enclosed. 


A Teachers’ Retirement System for Kentucky.—The 
Kentucky Standard for April 12, 1928, announces the 
adoption of a plan for a teachers’ retirement fund by the 
legislature of that state. 


Among the measures passed at the recent session of the legisla- 
ture was one to create a pension fund for teachers of this state. 
The measure provides that the State Board of Education shall 
organize the system on or before July 1st of this year. The con- 
ditions as to eligibility to membership, and thereby to the benefits 
of the system are left in the hands of the State Educational Asso- 
ciation. 

The retirement fund is to be created by deducting five per cent 
of the teacher’s salary to which the employer of the teacher shall 
add a like sum, the Treasurer of the State of Kentucky to have 
custody of the money. 

Teachers may be retired on account of disability after five years 
of service and receive a reduced annuity, or may retire at any time 
after the age of sixty with full benefits—an annuity that shall con- 
tinue until death. 

Teachers who wish to withdraw from membership may do so any 
time and receive back all they have paid in. After five years 
they will receive, in addition, four per cent of the sum paid in by 
their employer. 

The bill is carefully drawn, and without being a gold mine to 
the teacher should prove, if the fund is wisely administered, a 
blessing to the teacher in the years after i!] health or old age forces 
a retirement. 


The Pantomimic Background of Speech——That there 
is a resemblance between the muscular activity of the 
organs of speech and natural pantomimic expression is a 
theory proposed by Sir Richard Paget, British scientist. 
The argument is explained briefly in the following account 
appearing in the Washington Star for March 18, 1928. 


A theory to account for the way in which language was invented 
by primitive man has been advanced by Sir Richard Paget, a 
British scientist, who is experimenting in speech production. Sir 
Richard has manufactured a number of words in the way that he 
believes words must have originated and these have been compared 
by Dr. Neville Whymant with words of similar meaning belonging 
to early Polynesian, Melanesian and Japanese speech, he states in a 
report to Nature. 
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**The method of formation,’’ he believes, ‘‘was to imitate with 
the tongue a pantomimic gesture, such as might also have been 
made by hand, and to phonate or grunt while making the tongue 
gesture. 

‘¢Thus Ja—which is due to the sudden lowering of the tongue 
from contact with the palate—has the meaning ‘to be low.’ 

‘*K is due to a complete closure (and release) of the back of the 
tongue against the soft palate. 

** Actually lak means to bend or depress, the forcible k closure 
imparting the idea of stress.’’ 

Out of 12 words fabricated, 11 were found to be close phonetic 
counterparts of words in the languages of the islanders. He also 
has found that 320 roots of Aryan stock from which the leading 
languages of Europe and India originated show signs of pantomimic 
origin, 

Sir Richard Paget concludes: ‘‘It would appear, therefore, that 
human speech began by the performance of sequences of simple 
pantomimic gestures of the tongue, lips, etc., comparable with the 
natural gestures (of hands, etc.) which are still made by deaf- 
mutes and that these gestures were made audible by breathing or 
grunting.’’ 


Music in Mental Imagery.—That the mental imagery 
set up in an individual as a reaction to the rhythmic 
characteristics of sound impressions need not be effaced 
with the onset of deafness, is accepted as fact. The effect, 
rather, may linger with unusual strength over a long 
period of time, due perhaps to an inborn ‘‘music hunger,”’ 
an accentuated manifestation of the rhythmic sense. 

The following excerpt from the Contributor’s Column 
of the June, 1928, Atlantic Monthly seems to indicate just 
such an instance. 


This sensitive and interesting letter has been forwarded to us by 
Dr. Carl Seashore, whose article on ‘‘The Musical Mind’’ appeared 
in the March Atlantic. 


MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA. 
DEAR Dr. SEASHORE: 


I have just finished reading your article. I have been deaf since 
about eight years of age, totally so, but have never lost my love for 
music and can enjoy a concert better than many who can hear, and 
it is the only thing that thrills me so I fairly have goose flesh or the 
thrills run up and down my spine though I cannot hear a sound, 
and the pitch of my feeling largely depends on the piece played or 
the player. 

The last time I heard music was some forty years ago and I do 
not remember a piano tone, but can often tell, possibly by instinct, 
if a piece is suitable for piano or organ. In my younger days I 
had friends who talked music to me as though I could hear and 
often took me with them when selecting music at the stores. 
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Time has dulled my feeling by touch, but I still enjoy touching 
a piano when one is playing; but alas, so few I know play the 
piano these days and I am unable to feel the vibrations of the 
radio to any extent. Years ago I tried to get the Edison Labora- 
tories to experiment with something that would enable a deaf person 
to hear music by sense of touch, but they wrote back it was im- 
practicable in connection with the phonograph. 

I am always hearing music, if you can call it that. It is in the 
wind, the water, the rhythm of a train or steamer. To me the 
leaves still rustle, the limbs sough, the rivulet seems to make a 
tinkling sound. Josef Hofmann calls it Mental Music, which I 
suppose is the same as your Mental Imagery. 

I have had music teachers laugh when I said I could enjoy music 
even though I could not hear it. I have my own, and was it not 
Keats who said, ‘‘ Music that is heard is sweet, but music unheard 
is sweeter’’? 

When I get the music hunger I have my own concerts, and some- 
times I play an imaginary violin or a piano or sing or lead an 
orchestra, 

I often think I would like to plan a concert and show some 
people what a deaf person imagines music is—ihe only drawback 
being that the people who sang might not sing the way I would 
sing. Some are too mechanical. They look as expressive as a music 
box. 

I used to be a typist and was often annoyed because there is no 
rhythm on a typewriter. I would write pages and not know what 
I copied, for one cannot dream and be practical too. 

Many times I have tried to find a person who would tell me when 
a deaf person felt a jar and when a sound. It may not be con- 
nected with music, but I imagine some people hear music as I feel 
a jar. There is a vibration, but no sound. 

My mother was always singing or whistling when I was a small 
girl, My grandmother sang old hymns in a quavering voice which 
I ean still hear. Music must be born in us, as I have had friends 
who were deaf yet had heard music wonder how I got any pleasure 
out of it. 

This is a very poor way of expressing myself, but possibly there 
are some who can understand how a person who is totally deaf can 
have a natural love for music—by which I mean Mental Music and 
music conveyed by the eye and not the ear, since I can sit so far 
from the musician or singer I get no vibrations except mental ones. 

I would be glad to act as a subject for research were I only 
nearer New York or wherever a musical laboratory might be. 

LEONORA Hoar. 


‘Deafness and Death.’’—It is with this grisly heading 
that an editorial in the Washington Star, September 10, 
1928, discusses a practice that, according to numerous 
recent press dispatches, has been going far beyond the 
bounds of diseretion—the practice of aeroplane stunting 
as an alleged cure for deafness. The statement, here 
quoted, stresses the futility of such a procedure. 
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Three more persons have paid with their lives in a senseless at- 
tempt to do what eminent medical authorities have repeatedly stated 
is impossible, to cure deafness by stunting in an airplane. This 
latest tragedy occurred Friday at Springfield, Mass. A six-year- 
old boy was taken to a flying field by his father and the pilot, with 
whom he was to fly, was instructed to loop the loop and perform 
other maneuvers in the hope of effecting a cure for the lad’s deaf- 
ness. From two thousand feet the plane crashed to earth, killing 
the boy, the pilot and another passenger, while the father, horror 
stricken, stood by. 

It was only recently that an epidemic of stunt flying to cure 
deafness took place at the flying fields near New York City, re- 
sulting in accidents and miraculous escapes from death, but with 
no beneficial results to the patients. The authorities were forced 
to call a halt on these attempts. Physicians of high repute were 
consulted and were unanimous in stating that a deaf person could 
find no means of relief in such performances. Doting parents and 
relatives should realize that they are placing the lives of their loved 
ones senselessly in jeopardy when they undertake this form of 
treatment. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
By EpitH FITZGERALD 


Of interest to teachers and mothers of deaf children. 
Price, $3.15, postpaid. 
THE McCLURE CO., INC., Staunton, Va. 


THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
1 Mount Morris Park West, New York City 
ESTABLISHED IN 1894 

Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling or the 
sign lunguage is permitted. 

LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 

SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 

1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 

2 Mount Morris Park West is the school building 

3 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 
There are always more applicants for admission than there are 
places available. Present pupils have first claim to places. Others 
when accepted, are received in the order of application. Applica- 
tion blanks mailed on request. The School Staff also conducts a 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 

OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 

that has been prepared and copyrighted by the Director and Founder, 
JoHN Dourron Wricut, by which parents are enabled to save for their 
children the priceless years before school age is reached, and begin at 
home their training in lip-reading, speech, and auricular development. 
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‘‘FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’? 
A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CAROLINE SwEET. Single copy, 50c. 
All five books now on sale. 
A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hektographing year books, written by 
EpitH M. RICHARDS, is also on sale. Price, 50c. 


*‘‘STORY READER No. 1’’ 
Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
HaMMOoND. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 50c. 


‘“‘STORY READER No. 2’’ 
Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
Hammonp. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 


‘STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’’ 
Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, 
prepared by JANE B. Price, 


‘‘TALKS AND STORIES’’ 
Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Price, $8.00 per dozen. Single copy, 70c. 


‘*WORDS AND PHRASES’? 


Examples of correct English usage, by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 


‘“‘BITS OF HISTORY’’ 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by Joun E. Crane, B.A. Single copy, 75c. 

‘‘WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 

QUOTATIONS’”’ 

By J. Evretyn Wi.uovueusy, Instructor in the Clarke School. 
Single copy, 50c. 

‘‘THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’? 

By Grace M. Beartig, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 


‘‘AN AID TO DICTIONARY STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES’’ 

By CaTHERINE DuNN and Mary F. GiLkinson, Teachers in the 
Indianapolis Public Schools, assisted by AMELIA DEMorre, Teacher 
in the Illinois State School for the Deaf. Price, 40c. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Harrrorp, Conn. 
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Barry’s Five-Slate System 


Price $2.50 Net 


Order From 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Colorado Springs Colorado 


Attractive Textbooks for Deaf Children 
“Language Stories and Drills” 


By 


LANGUAGE 
S AYR IF 


Gertrude W. Croker 
Mabel K. Jones 


M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by 


Tony Sarg 


Price per copy $1.25 


Send orders to 


Miss M. E. Prartr 
Book I, 50c. Public School 47, 


225 East 23d St., 
New York City 


COMING! BOOK IV 


Watch for Notice in Next Issue 


MAaNvuALs 


Books II and III, 50c. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
One West 120th St., New York City 
Has just published two books by 
JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 


“THE LITTLE DEAF CHILD”’ 
A book for parents, 


$1.00, Postpaid 
and 


‘“‘A HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL AURICULAR 
TRAINING”’ 


50c., Postpaid 
A third book by the same author is coming 
through the press 


‘‘A HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL SPEECH 
TEACHING”’ 


Orders now being taken. $1.25, Postpaid 


SCHOOL BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
Grace M. Beattie 
Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorade 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 
Fully illustrated; $1.00 per copy 
REVISED EDITION, 1927 
Published by the 
Ohio State School for the Deaf 
Columbus, Ohio 
THE STORY OF 
AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS 


Fully illustrated; $1.00 per copy 
New Edition 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, Wrst Harrrorp, Comm. 
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BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By Maraaret J. STEVENSON 
THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth, Price, $1.00 net 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 
NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth, Price, 80 cents net 
SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO 
MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Louise UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 
THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 
THE QUESTION BOOK 
For Second-Year Classes. Cloth; Price, $1.00. 
LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 
For Third-Year Classes. Price, $1.00. 
WHAT PEOPLE DO 
Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations— 
Price, $1.00. 


The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 


SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO THE AUTHOR 
CRESHEIM HALL, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A CourseE In ENGLISH FOR PUPILS IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


By J. W. Jones, Superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf 
Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised................:::sssssssssee 60c 
Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Gradeg..................:::0:00+ 60¢ 
Book III, for High-School Grades, revised, and a self-instructor 75¢ 
Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades 60¢ 

These books are especially adapted to cultivate the reading habit | 
and the language sense. Published by the 


STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, COLUMBUS, OHIO | 
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